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MEETING THE (JOALS: COLLABORATING FOR 

YOllTH 



WEDNESDAY, MAY K 1991 

U.S. Senate, 

COMMHTEE ON LaBOR AND HUMAN RESOURCE, 

Washiniiton, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy (chairman of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Senators Kennedy and Simon. 

Opening Statement of Senator Kennedy 
The Chairman. We'll come to order. 

Schools today are being asked to fulfill a new role in communi- 
ties acrc^ America. Kindergarten students entering school for the 
first time do not know the alphabet and numbers. Elementary 
school teachers come to school unfed and unrested, from homes 
and neighborhoods filled with violence and child abuse. High 
school students are facing drugs and sexual abuse, and then leave 
school with little preparation to enter the work force or go on to 
higher education. 

Schools can no longer ignore these problems. Overworked, under- 
paid teachers cannot be expect^ to play the role of scMrial worker 
and counselor in addition to educator. Yet without additional sup- 
fX5rt services, students will not be able to leai-n. 

Every eight seconds of the school day, a child drops out of schc 
Every 53 minutes, a child dies because of poverty— 10,000 per year. 
Every day, 100,000 children are homeless. 

Today's hearing examines the need for more comprehensive and 
coondinated services for at-risk youth in order to meet the National 
Education Goals set by President Bush and the Nation's Governors 
a year ago. An increasing number of young Americans live under 
social, economic and family circumstances tnat deny them the sup- 
port they need today to bnecome productive citizens in tomorrow s 
world* More children are coming to school each year with unmet 
needs for health care, nutrition and counseling against violence, 
child abuse and drug abuse. 

Public health agencies. co*omunity-based organizations, social 
workers, drug counselors an J many others provide these services. 
But they are often fragmented, hindered by bureaucratic and juris- 
dictional constraints and confusing criteria for eligibility. In effect, 
children and families must go from agency to agency to obtain the 
services they need. They must fill out endless paper work and satis- 
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fy differeni requirements for different services. It is no surprise 
that many of them never make it through the maze. 

•'Children and their families are bouncing like pinballs from 
problem to problem, from one agency to the next/' said a recent 
report issued by the Education and Human Services Consortium, a 
coalition of 22 national organizations that is trying to encourage 
interagency partnershii^ at the local level. 

We can maximize acc^ to pn^rams and minimis red tape 
through the principle of one-stop shopping, by enabling {mrents 
and children to take advantage of a full range of social services at 
a single location, from health care to child care, from employment 
counseling to ass^tance in tracking down absent fathers and 
making them pay the child support they owe. 

One-stop shopping works at the shoppii^ mall, and it can work 
in other placra, too. In the private sector, it means putting a varie- 
ty of prooucts under the same roof or close by, so people don't have 
to dnve all over town to find what they need. In public policy, it 
means putting a wider range of community services for families in 
the same acce^ible place. 

Schools are for educating. But with a little effort they can also be 
places where students are screened for health problems and other 
needs are met. Neighborhood health centers can become places 
where families arrive for health care but leave with information 
about job training and a wide range of other servires th^ are eligi- 
ble for. One-stop shopping can cut cc^ts, end the maze of fragment- 
ed and inaccjessible services, and bring real help to real people. 

The movement for early intervention and coordination of serv- 
ices for at-risk students has been gaining momentum among educa- 
tors and service providers. Acting together offers a better opportu- 
nity to break the cycle of poverty that leads to school dropouts, 
academic failure, teenage parenthood, low skill levels, low income, 
and no jobs. Interagency cooperation is also cc^t-effective for 
schools and public agencies because it reduces duplication and im- 
proves the quality of services. And it help ensure that students 
and families receive the services to which they are entitled. 

It is also a strategy that treats children and their families us in- 
dividuals rather than as a series of isolated problems and needs. 
The Committee for Economic Development, in a recent policy 
paper, *The Unfmished Agenda: A New Vision for Child Develop- 
ment and Education*', urges the Nation to ^'develop a comprehen- 
sive and coordinated strategy of human investment, o :e that rede- 
fines «lucation as a process that begins at birth and encompasses 
all aspects of children's early development, including their physi- 
cal, social, emotional and cognitive growth.'' The President's educa- 
tion plan, "America 2000'*, pays lip service to this concept, but the 

Slan itself fails to follow through. Yet the concept is critical if we 
ope to meet five out of six of the Nation s education goals: school, 
readiness, high school completion, student competency, universal 
literacy, and safe, drug-free schools. 

In the next several weeks, we will be developing l^islation 
which supports comprehensi* ^ services in the schools, in communi- 
ty-based oi^anizations, community health centers, public housing 
projects, and other places easily accessible by preschool children, 
school-age youth and their families. Tl*is will include elements of S. 
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619, the "Link-Up for Learning" bill, which Senator Bradley and I 
intxtxiuced in March. It will include elements of S. 911, my "School 
Readiness Act", and it will link schools together with school-to- 
work transition programs and with ptstM«ondary education pro- 
grams. It will provide alternative sites for comprehensive services 
under various legislative efforts which have already been made. 

This morning's hearing will demonstrate that the real foice 
behind the movement is coming from the grassroots. Our witnesses 
today will describe examples of this approach, including one^p 
shopping at schools, community centers, and other central loca- 
tions. . , ^ p J 

In effect, these programs are becoming an essential part of edu- 
cation. Without them, we have less hoi» of meeting the national 
education goals, and we will continue to l<»e generations of young 
minds. 

I might say that we have an interestmg program in one-stop 
shopping that focuses on substance abuse mothers at Boston City 
Hospital, funded by the Harris Foundation. It includes 20 expect- 
ant mothers who are substance abusers, and they are providing 
treatment for the mothers, treatment for the children, and then a 
range of services to move the parents and children out into the 
community, continue their education, training programs, and also 
employment. We had a hearing on that program earlier in the ses- 
sion, with witnesses who were in that pr<n;ram, and I must say it 
was an enormously impressive program. 

So we are talking here about children, young people, as well as 
school-age children, but the concept and its application is broad- 
based and can reach out to th<»e who are most seriously chal- 
lenged in terms of life's complexities. 

We are delighted to have our panelists this morning. I welcome 
my good friend and colleague, the Senator from New Jersey, Sena- 
tor Bradley. In March, Senator Bradley and I introduced S.619, the 
"Link-Up for Learning" bill, which would provide $50 million in 
Federal demonstration grants to school districts to find ways to co- 
ordinate a wide range of education and social services. 

Our second guest is Ms. Hillary Rodham Clinton, the first lady of 
the State of Arkansas. Ms. Clinton serves on the boards of directors 
for many national children's and education associations, including 
the Children's Defense Fund, of which she is chair, and the Nation- 
al Center for Education and the Economy. 

I'd like to welcome also the Mayor of Baltimore, the honorable 
Kurt Schmoke, who initiated the Dunbar Project, a school-based 
community collaborative. 

And Ms. Janet Levy is executive director of the Joining rorces 
initiativ in Washington, DC, which is devoted to linking education 
and human service to help children and families at risk- 

We are delighted to have all of our panelists here this morning, 
and I would ask Sen ii or Bradley if he would be good enough to 
start off. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. BILL BRADLEY. UNITED STATES SENA- 
TOR, STATE OF NEW JERSEY: HILlJiRY RODHAM CLINTON. 
HRST LADY OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK, AR; 
HON. KURT U SCHMOKE* MAYOR OF BALTIMORE. BALTIMORE. 
MD; AND JANCT LEVY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. JOINING 
FORCES, WASHINGTON, DC 

Senator Bradley. Thank you vei^ much, Mr. Chairman* It is a 
pleasure to be here today to testify with this distinguished panel. I 
am sure they will have a lot to have to what I am going to say ini- 
tially and that the committee will l^nelit greatly from their testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Chairman, poverty, hunger, illn^ and family breakdown is 
the tragic condition of too many American children and has placed 
tremendous stresses on our educational system. When we look at 
the failures of American education, at declining t^t scores, at the 
difficulty businesses have in finding young workers with basic 
skills, we have to face up to the fact that many youngsters come to 
school unready to learn. An empty stomach* pr^ancy, homeless- 
ness, chronic illness, sleepier nights spend listening to a domratic 
fight in the next room, or a gun fight in the street, can make it 
impassible to focus the mind on reading, spelling and multiplica- 
tion tables. 

America's teachers know this, and they work hard to help each 
student overcome the barriers to learning. In any circumstance, 
this is a daunting propwition, but with class sizes of 30 students or 
more, inadequate facilities and stressful classroom settings, this 
can be nearly an impossible task. 

"Link-Up for Learning'*, the bill that you and I introduced in 
March, will help schools, families and teachers connect students 
with the social services that will help them come to school ready to 
learn. 

*'Link-Up for Learning'" recognizes that in every r^on of the 
country, services for children are available from many private and 
local agencies, but too often neither parents nor teachers are aware 
of all the possibilities, so children's needs go unmet. 

Bringing together families, teachers, school personnel and com- 
munity social service providers will make it passible to see all of a 
child's needs so that all of the adults involved can work together to 
help that child reach his or her fullest potential. 

As will be obvious today from the witnesses who will be before 
your committee, there is no single model for connecting schools, 
families and social service providers. The **Link-Up for Learning" 
bill, by establishing a $50 million grant program, will help commu- 
nities explore what works to meet the learning needs of at-risk kids 
in their schools. 

The common thread of all the projects will be that the districts 
must already be eligible to receive Chapter I funds for disadvan- 
taged students. 

I expect that some of the projects that will be funded will draw 
on New Jerseys School-Based Youth Services program, which 
offers one of the most successful models for connecting schools with 
social services. The 29 centers established by this prc^ram offer a 
one-stop approach for students or dropouts tetween the ages of 13 
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and 19 who want an opportunity to complete their education or 
obtain other services. 

Other programs I expect will link educational prc^rams designed 
to address or prevent a particular problem with community-based 
pn^ams in the same area. Again, the Healthy Mothers* Health 
Babies initiative under way in 10 New Jersey citi^ offers a good 
example of this approach. Schools, prenatal care providers* social 
service agencies and community and church groui» work t^ether 
to educate young mothers and to keep both mother and infant 
healthy. A su<^essful program can help the mother complete her 
schooling and help her child grow up to learn* thus preventing two 
human tragedies. 

I mention these models only as examples of how connecting 
schoob* families and community resources can help save children. 
The purpose of our bill is to unleash the creativity in our schools 
and communities to come up with new and better wa>^ to make 
this same kind of connection* 

Mr. Chairman* if we fail to educate the children who are poor in 
American today* we will cons^ one in five Americans to a future 
of failure and low productivity. The millions of children who are 
victims of abuse and n^lect each year* the 1(M)*000 who are home^ 
lessi the millions who come from single-parent families bring enor- 
mous new problems to our schools. Teachers know that if we can 
find a way to address these problems* the process of learning can 
begin and can succeed. "Link-Up for Learning'' will help those kids 
find a way out of their problems so they can concentrate on learn- 
ing and achieving their full potential as healthy adults and produc- 
tive citizens* 

Mr, Chairman, I look forward to working with you on *Xink-Up 
for Learning'* and I applaud you for looking at this issue in its to- 
tality and not being captivated by a small aspect* but looking at 
the whole series of social services that many of our poorest stu- 
dents and kids coming from the lowest-income families need in 
order to become productive and healthy adults. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. I know you have some 
scheduling conflicts 

Senator Bradley. Only three hearings simultaneously, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. I'll include in at the appropriate place in the 
record the Washington Post article that Mr. Taylor wrote about 
some of the programs that are taking place in New Jer^y. Your 
State has been a real leader. There are many exciting programs 
around the country as well* and we'll hear about some of them 
from our panelists today* but New Jersey has been experimenting 
with many of them* and we can learn a lot about how we can hope 
to encourage the best of the programs around the country. 

[Washington Pont article follows:) 
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The Chairman. Let me ask you this. One of the goals tha^ has 
been mentioned by the gpvernon* and the President is school readi- 
ness. My sense in listening to Secretary Alexander— and I hope I 
am wrong— but my sense was that this goal has not been given pri- 
ority. As I said, I hope 1 will be proven wrong when we get the leg- 
islation itself. If the child is not ready, you can have the best 
schools in the world, but if the child isn't ready, there are really 
two strike, and most people would say three strikes, against that 
child being able to develop. 

How does this one-stop-shopping really impact the firet goal of 
school readiness? 

Senator Bradley. Well, Mr. Chairman, it a)uld impact it in a 
very dramatic way by cxwrdinating the available services for chil- 
dren before they reach school age, and making sure that all eligible 
services are provided. The Head Start pit^ram is enormously im- 
portant. Of course, this is a program that you have been the cham- 
pion of, the founder in many ways. It is now funded at about 25 
percent of what it should be funded at. The WIC program is enor- 
mously important; healthy kids tend to be more alert kids. Better 
nutrition tends to make kids healthier. Prenatal care tends to pro- 
vide for healthier babies- Healthier babies who have nutrition and 
who have some preschool education tend to be better prepared. 
Kids who are immunized fully don't ^t measles, aren't sick, and 
have an opportunity to come to school prepared and hralthler* 

One^top-shopping that would coordinate all of these to make 
sure that those families, single-parent, two parents, whatever, who 
are eligible for prc^ms get them, That*s the way you break de- 
pendence on the one hand, and second, that's the way you make 
. sure that when kids arrive at kindergarten, they are ready to learn 
and able to learn and prepared in the best prasible way. 

So I strongly applaud these efforts to extend the idea of one;stop- 
shopping to preschool students as well I know you are very inter- 
est^ in that, and 1 applaucf you for focusing on these very critical 
needs. ^ 

The Chairman. I think your response is right on target You re 
talking atout prenatal care, well-baby care, immunization- We 
have cities in my State, like New Bedford, MA, which has only a 50 
percent immunization rote, and it is probably 25-3{> percent in mc»t 
m^or cities. There are problems with infant mortality and proper 
nutrition for children at an early age, early intervention in terms 
of developing appropriate «lucational kinds of skills, the Head 
Start pr<^ram. A holistic approach is certainly essential if we are 
going to have every child in this country school-^ready, and I think 
you have really targeted what should certainly be one of the real 
objectives of this legislation, and that is to try to provide the co- 
ordinated, holistic approach in early intervention. I think if we are 
able to encourage that in the country, we'll have really made an 
important impact for school reodinei^. 

Senator Simon. 

Opening Statement of Senator Simon 

Senator Simon. Vm sorry I got here late, Mr. Chairman, and 
didn't get a chance to hear our colleague's remarks. But let me just 
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commend Senator Bradley for not just speaking and talking, but 
for being willing to put resound there. Your amendment on the 

floor— and I think we only got 2Z votes for the amendment 

Senator Braoley, Tliis time. 

Senator Simon. [Continuing^ This time— but to believe that we 
can continue to sperd the kind of money we are spending on arms 
and not pay attention to th^ kinds of educational needs is ji^t 
national loiiy. 

If you take out Korea and Vietnam and go up to the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, on the average during the Cold War, we spent $235 
billion on defense. Today, with the Cold War over, we are spending 
$298 billion on defense. And when your amendment— that I was 
pleased to cosponsor— wanted to take just 2 percent of that and 
shift it over to education and health care, and we a)uldn*t get more 
than 22 votes— fmnklv, what we need is a lot of you out there 
beyond the witness table who are speaking up to members of the 
House and Senate, ^ying we've got to get our priorities in order. 

It is easy for people from the President on down to make speech- 
es about education. What we have to do is put our money where 
our mouth is, and Bill Bradley has been willing to do it, and I am 
proud to be your colleague, and I commend you. 

The Chairman. Well-said, Senator- 

Senator Bradley. I don*t think I have anything to add to that, 
Mr. Chairman. [Laughter ] 
The Chairman. I was glad to be one of these votes, too. 
Senator Eraduey, Thank you very much, Senator Simon. 
The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Bradley. 
(The prepared statement of Senator Adams follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Adams 

Senator Kennedy* 1 am pleased that the committee is holding 
this hearing on the collaboration of services for children and youth 
and commend you for fcKrusing the Committees attention on this 
important, but often overlooked issue. Children today frequently do 
not receive the services they need because we do not have a com- 
prehensive, coordinated approach to service delivery. Services are 
too frequently fragmented— disf^rsed among a half a dozen g:ovem- 
mental agencies and providers. Sadly, children get lost in the 
system more often than they get access to the services they need. 
All too frequently the services a child gets deoends on what door in 
the system they enter— child welfare services, child mental healthy 
healtn care, nutrition, or education— when more often than not 
they might need a combination of services. 

A little over a year ago* the President and the Nation's Gover- 
nors announced six education goals for the Nation to achieve by 
the year 2000. These are admirable benchmarks, to be sure but for 
many children these objectives cannot be reached isolated of other 
need-5. 

Every dav many children arrive at our Nation s Khools malnour- 
ished and lacking basic health care. One in five American school 
children live in poverty, 2 million go hungry, and a growing 
number are homeless. In my State of Washington, 16 percent of 
our children live in poverty, almost one quarter of our high school 
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students do not graduate, and 7 percent of school teens give birth 
out^-wedlock before they finish school 

This reality forces us to iook at educational achievement as 
inter^related to the problems of hunger, poverty, health, and lack 
of opportunity facing millions of children and their fanndlies. We 
must give children access to comprehensive services if they are 
going to make tiie most of their education and to stay in school. 

But the delivery of supportive services is often chaotic and frus- 
trating for families, Majiy families do not know of the range of 
services for which they are eligible. Services are fragmented and 
often unavailable. Making th^ services easily known and aoressi- 
ble is a first step to ensuring their effective delivery. 

Several communitiM acrros the county are experimenting with 
placing the entry point for social services in the school This idea of 
one stop shopping'* is a rational and logical r^ponse to the disar- 
ray social services are in today. School is the central location for 
children's educational services and it makes sense to coordinate 
health, counseling, and other related supportive services needs in a 
comprehensive way for at-risk children. This approach will reach 
more vulnerable famili^ and children and help them meet the 
educational goals for a strong 21st Cfentury. 

I look forward to hearing from today s witnessi^ and their expe- 
riences coordinating services for children. I am eager to hear how 
we can help replicate your successful programs throughout the 
country where they are most needed. I know there is a great deal 
of interest in my State for this approach. And I will share today s 
testimony with service providers in Washington. I know our chil- 
dren's future depends on it. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. We'll proceed along with our panelists, and ask 
Ms. Clinton to speak next. 

Ms. CuNTON, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. Before 1 begin, 1 want 
to thank you for your leadership and the members of this commit- 
tee and Senator Bradley as he leaves. Many of us have appreciated 
greatly your continuing emphasis on th^ human needs particu- 
larly as they affect children. And certainly during the 1980's where 
we saw the decade dominated by the politics of diversion, it has 
been comforting to know that there are some leaders in tnis Cap- 
itol who are still trying to do what we need to do for children* 

I appreciate the invitation to come and speak with you briefly 
about what we have attempted to do in the State of Arkansas to 
try to coordinate services better and to put some money, Senator 
Simon, where we say our priorities are. 

As you know, Arkansas is a jKxyr State. It has had a tradition of 
poverty, low education levels, and low investment in the public 
sector. But starting about 10 years ago, we began to try no make a 
concerted effort not only to change the priorities of our Scate but to 
b^n the process of linking services and placing an emphasis on 
children's and families' needs. 

In this last session of the legislature- we have a law that prohib- 
its it from deficit spending and have always abided by that— we 
rai^ taxes not to p^ug any deficits but to put more money into 
education, human services, and the infrastructure. 
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It has taken about 8 years of the kind of constituency building 
that underlies what I think is the primary message for *Xink-Up 
for Learaing'* and school reading, which is that none of us is in 
this alone. We have to have cooperative, cooniinated efforts that 
support families and children and deliver services. 

To that end, we have attempted to do the following things. With 
our additional funding we have expanded sul^tantially our school 
health clinic program. This has been, as you might guess, contro- 
versial because we offer a full range of health servtcest tied to what 
the communities themselves in the ^hool districts wish to receive* 
But in our State, as in many places around this country, access to 
health care is a cruel hoax for many families even if they have the 
financial means to afford the care. We do not have the services 
available. 

We therefore have used the schools as the sites for delivering 
health services mc^t broadly defined, which oflen include the kinds 
of social services that go alon^ with health and educational needs. 

As I said, it was controversial because both on the matter of re- 
productive health there was a great deal of concern as to whether 
the State should be in the business of providing those services, but 
there was also even the question as to whether the schools were 
the appropriate place for providing services other than strictly tra- 
ditional academic ones. 

At least in our State I think we have won that battle. It was one 
of the primary issues in the last gubernatorial campaign. TV ads 
were run about whether or not the schools should be the sites for 
delivering health services to our children. 

I believe there are a m^ority of citizens ready to hear what you 
and this committee have been saying for some years about the 
need to meet these children s requirements now and not to contin- 
ue to pay at the back end of the problem. 

We are also attempting to coordinate services through our re- 
gional network of the health department and the Arkansas Chil- 
dren's Hc^pital so that we have a system of providing health serv- 
ices in linkage with the ^hools. The schools are where the children 
are, but the schools cannot take on any more burdens without the 
kind of coordinated assistance that you call for in S. 619. 

We to that end have moved into the Children's Hospital as the 
site for coordinating with our school districts the home for the pro- 
gram known as **HIPPY", the Home Instruction Prcwram for Pre- 
school Youngsters. We now operate the lai^est HIPPi pn^am in 
the world outside the State of Israel. It l^as been from our perspec- 
tive the kind of program that pays immediate dividends both in 
terms of children s readiness for school but also in terms of chang- 
ing the attitudes of parents about the importance of schooling and 
about their role in ensuring the schooling of their children. But 
even beyond that it has b^un to force the link between the school 
and the family that for a variety of reasons we can all go into 
today has become disconnected. 

So we are very proud of the HIPPY program because it is now 
serving apjproximately 2,400 children in our State and is a model of 
the kind oi coordinated effort that I think vou are calling for. 

We have also seen an expansion of our Head Start program, and 
of course there is really no alternative but to fully fund Head Start 
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as soon as pc^ible. And the School Readiness Act of 1991 calls for 
that. If one reads America, from the administration carefully^ 
that is not called for. Head Start is our hope of providing the 
kind of coordinated delivery for manv thousands of children in a 
^^Btem that has already proven itself, and we certainly need to 
finish the job that we have started as soon as we po^ibly can. 

We have also seen ^me improvement in coordinated wrvices 
through the Casey Foundation Grant to the City of Little Rock, 
which is being operated from a rollaborative effort called the New 
Future prc^ram. The New Futures prt^am attempts to do what I 
think underTiee many of the points in S. 619, which is to brii^ into 
the school setting a coordinator of services on behalf of the chil* 
dren. 

Let me just share with you a few of the lessons we are learning 
because I think as you go into further discu^ion of S. 619 and as 
we begin to see this pn^am, we hope, l» fimded and the demon- 
stration grants given out, I think it is very important from our ex- 
perience to understand that if all we do is create another add-on 
program or another special demonstration project that is not 
rooted in the existing institutions that are already there, serving 
most of our people, our chance of changing the culture and the at- 
titudes and the delivery systems of those institutions will be less- 
ened. 

From the very beginning, these demonstration grants should re- 
quire that the institutions not only participate on paper, but they 
begin an evaluation process to change the way they do things to 
bea>me more effective- 
It is very difficult to change the kinds of experiences and think- 
ing that many people bring because of their professional training 
either as educators, as social workers, as health delivery perronneL 
And part of what I hope underlies S.619 is to take some of the Ira- 
sons that we have learned through demonstration projects already 
and b^n to put them into action. And the New Futures sites, the 
four of them around the country including the one in Little Rock, I 
think would be very instructive along thcw lines. 

Another pn^am that we have expanded particularly in East Ar- 
kansas, which is the Delta and deserves as much attention as this 
country can give it. from my position, is what we call the Arkansas 
Prevention Partnership. The Governor invited cities and schools to 
come into Arkansas in 1986 and begin to build the kind of collabo- 
rations that are called for in S.619 so that we could try to coordi- 
nate the services into the schools in many impoverished areas and 
seek out additional resources to meet the needs of the children in 
those schools. 

The anecdotal evidence about this project, the Arkansas Preven- 
tion Partnership, is certainly encouraging. We find that many 
people will respond to the challenge to do letter in providing for 
our children if they are given some resource to do that, they are 
given some training to understand how to change their own ap- 
proaches to these problems, and they are given some time. 

One of our difTiculties in translating what we know from models 
and demonstration projects into practice is that all too often we 
expect short-term rewards that within the political timetable we 
all live by. just simply cannot be produced. We have to give some 
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time to these prq^rams to be able to succeed because we ai^ at- 
tem|^ing to change deeply-rooted beliefs and value systems within 
institutions, and I think there is a lot of evidence that if given 
some tin^ and some space, we can see some very sulmtantial 
changes. 

J want to mention one other program which is an old program no 
longer in existence, but about which I think particularly die staff 
of this committee would be interested. In the early 1970*s, Dr. 
Betty Caldwell, a distinguished professor of early chudhood devel- 
o|nnent now at the University of Arkansas at Little Rock, created a 
prMram at Uie Kramer School The Kramer School was exactly a 
model of what now in 1991 we are attempting to do. It was a school 
that took children from the age of 6 weeks until they were ready to 
go to junior hkh school. It was a year-long pn^ram* It provided 
social and health and educational service. It was an experiment. It 
was foundation-funded It was one of those things that we have 
tried over the last 20 years which prove themselves, but when the 
time came that the foundation funds ran out, there were no re- 
sourros to pick it up because it was considered an experiment. 

We need to look at the Kramer model and the other models 
around this country that already have demonstrated the pitfalls, 
the difficulties, the otetacles in attempting to coordinate services at 
the school level for children. We need to learn from them. We need 
to have those who receive the grants from what I hope will be a 
successful passage of S. 619 Vnowledgeable about that so they are 
not reinventing the wheel, but in effect learning from people like 
Betty Caldwell or Elizabeth Shore and others, who have looked at 
what it takes for the kind of collaboration that you call for in S. 
619. 

Finally, I hope that the kind of effort that is called for will be 
given the attention that I know that you, Mr. Chairman, and you. 
Senator Simon, want to see directed toward our children and our 
youth. It is ironic that we are still stru^ling with delivering the 
most basic services, and I among many citizens, I suppose, hoped 
that after millions of our fellow citizens sat in front of the CNN 
broadcast, watching laser-guided missile turn comers and go down 
elevator shafts, they would say to themselves, you know, if we can 
do that, we certainly can begin to do a better job bringing children 
into the world healthy, b^n to eliminate thv. problems that chil- 
dren have that interfere with their learning before they get to 
school, begin to learn about what we know children need, which is 
really not all that complicated, but takes a lot of time and atten- 
tion from adults and institutions to deliver, and ii^n to really 
make good on the promise that all of us hold cut a*" b^ir«g a Nation 
that is absolutely committed to the next generation. 

So Mr. Chairman, I really appreciate the opportunity to come 
and just be in the "Amen** corner and to thanlc you for what you 
are doing. 

The Chairman. Very fine. That's very helpful. 
I think we'll hear from all the members of the {mnel and then go 
to questions. 
May:>r Schmoke. 

Mayor Schmoke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Simon. 
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I want to thank you and the members of the committee on Labor 
and Human Rcmurces for inviting me to t^ify this morning about 
comprehansive education services for children. 

Ms. Clinton indicated that she was saying "Amen' —I hope we*re 
not just preaching to the choir, but really moving this proc^ for- 
ward, and I believe that we are. 

The Chairman. Mr. Mayor, before continuing, I have a note here 
from Senator Barbara Mikubki, who very much regrets that she is 
not here, and she wanted to be remembe^ od to you. She is chairing 
a hearing on NASA this morning in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but she wanted me to extend her best wishes and warm wel- 
come to you. 

Mayor Schmoke. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 

I am very pleased that Congress and perhaps the administration 
are moving toward a philosophy of education that we are putting 
into practice in the City of Baltimore. 

Conventional education, especially for poor children, is somewhat 
equivalent to holding flower in one hand and pouring water on 
top of it and expecting it to grow: it won't work. Flowers have to be 

f slanted, their roots have to grow in soil, they have to be nourished 
rom below and not just rained on from above. 
The same is true for what we have termed at-risk children. 
These children enter our schools with the twin burdens of multiple 
needs and low expectations. It is unfair and unrealistic to expect 
them to achieve their full potential if school is nothing more than 
a place where they are showered with the three R's. 

To complete my analogy, education for poor children must in- 
clude the nourishing soil of family and community. That is where 
they can find the resources and guidance they need to succeed. 

The chellenge for those of us in government is to strengthen the 
community, oner it hope, give it choices, and treat it as a con- 
sumer, not a ward. In other words, our responsibility is to enable 
ihe community, by providing it the tools and self-confidence it 
needs to heal from within. 

We are doing that in Baltimore by making the school building 
the pivotal institution in the neighborhood. It is an anchor, a place 
where children not only learn but receive health care, socializing 
skilb, good food in many cases, and recreation. 

The neighborho(Ki school is a place for parents to meet, to receive 
job training, or to earn, again, in some mstances their GED. It is 
also a place for community leaders to set goals bas^ on the needs 
of their individual schools and for businesses and nonprofit organi- 
zations to channel resources into the community. 

The school in effect becomes a two-way door. Health, education 
and family development services go out; community pride, power 
and prestige go in. 

Before I de^ribe Baltimore's Dunbar Project, which I consider a 
model for comprehensive education services^ I need to make the 

Eoint that this kind of program only works with a community- 
ased school system. By that I mean a system where parents, 
teachers, principals, students and community residents feel that 
they control the destiny of their individual school 

Such a system gives people in the community the authority to 
assess their needs and devise programs to meet those needs. Auton- 
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omy, nexibility and community involvement are all nece^ry pre- 
conditions to the kind of comprehensive education services now 
available at Dunbar 

Hie Dunbar Project provides an array of human servicra to six 
schools all within close proximity to each other. I have brought 
with me a chart on the complex, and I have provided it as an at- 
tachment to my tesUmon^t but MMntialhr, you can see a 
"campus", a number of buildings, which ril describe in just a 
moment. 

The schools involved are one high school, two middle schools and 
three elementary ^hools. The project was not impraed from top 
down. It grew out of meetings that I had with parents, teachers, 
principals and community leaders- They told me what they needed* 
After that, our business and nonprofit partners joined in* Dunbar 
has gone from being a collection of schools, isolated and out of 
touch with the surrounding community, to being a multipurpose 
institution, working to overcome the problems associated with pov- 
erty. 

1 11 give you a quick rundown of some of the things that are in- 
cludea now in this project. We have, from the IBM Corporation, 
computer training that taints middle school students, Mc^t of 
these students were formerly chronic, disciplinary problems. 

Second, Johns Hopkins Medical system, which is located just a 
few blocks away from the campus, has provided an improved 
health careers program for the Dunbar High School 

We have conflict resolution training provided by the law firm of 
Venable» Baetjer and Howard to reduce levels of violence among 
young men and to build self-esteem. 

A physical fitness center was created for the teachers in the 
basement of Dunbar Middle School to help relieve stress, and this 
was done gratis by a local contractor. 

We have reopened an important recreation center calle^ the 
Chick Webb Recreation Center* which sits right in the comple^i, but 
which had been allowed to fall in ^ disrepair and was completely 
unused. The Chick Webb Recreation Center* which reopens this 
spring, will provide services to all the e^rhools and a senior citizens 
pr^am. 

We have workshops for parents in how to address social needs 
put on by the Maryland Conference of social concern and the 
Greater Baltimore Medical Center, 

We have an after-hours youth center operated by the Family 
Support Foundation; a Parents-on-Patrol activity* working with our 
police department* to keep the entire area safe* an area that ex- 
pands to nousing projects which are nearby; and an other program 
called **It Starts with Me'\ which is a mentoring program that was 
started by a group of 40 black professionals* to enhance self-esteem 
among young black men in one of these middle schools. 

This 18 jiwt a partial list of the comprehensive education services 
now being offered in the Dunbar Project. 

Mr, Chairman* while I am a very strong supporter of comprehen- 
sive educational services* I don*t want to leave the imjpression that 
local government has the resources* even with help from the pri- 
vate sector, to completely put this philosophy into practice. We 
need help from the Federal Government. 
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I know that you have already introduced bills that expand Head 
Start and offer demonstration grants for community-based educa- 
tion pn^rams. That is an excellent banning, but I don't believe 
that it go^ far enough. We need a much greater commitment of 
reMun^. I feel fully justiHed in asking communities to organize, 
assess their neecb and develop plans for the comprehensive use of 
their neighborhood schools, but I do not feel justified in asking 
them to do that while denying them the financial resources to put 
their plans into effect. 

We have had a political culture that says when it comra to re- 
lieving poverty and edui^ting jxjor children, nothing works. But 
you know and I know that that is not true. Many things do work. 
Head Start works. Another pn^fram that you have had testimony 
submitted on, ''Success for All", works. And comprehensive educa* 
tional services work because they tap into the American spirit of 
self-help. That spirit is taking root even in the poorest areas of our 
city and many other citi^ around this country. 

My request to this committee and Congress is that you nourish 
and enrich that spirit by passing bills that make comprehensive 
educational services national policy. By doing so, you will be re- 
building communities and offering millions of children the chance 
to earn their way out of poverty. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The map of Dunbar complex follows:) 
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The Chairman. Ms. Levy. 
Ms. Levy. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Simon. I appreciate the opportunity this 
rooming to spend a few minutes talking with you about the poten- 
tial for crow-sector collaboration to help achieve the national goals 
and, most importantly, to assure success for all of our children and 

families. . , , . , 

Joining Forces, which is the project that I direct, is a national 
effort to deal with exactly the kind of agenda that is incorporated 
in "Link-Up for Learning". It is cosponsored by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, which represent the top State education and human serv- 
ices officials in the country. I think that unmual kind of partner- 
ship in sponsoring an effort is indicative of the sentiment in our 
States and communities that we have got to get it tc«ether if we re 
going to help kids; we can't do what needs to be done in isolation. 

For the last 3 yeara, I have spent a lot of time on the road, trav- 
eling around the country, visiting wonderful programs such as 
those you've heard about this morning, that are indeed bringing to 
life the kind of program that is envisioned in "Lmk-Up for Learn- 
ing", 1 have talked with hundreds of policymiAers and practition- 
ers, and our prt^ram files at this point include about 1,000 exam- 

files, literally, of coUatwrative partnerships that have already been 
brmed to help children and familias. 

I am not going to try to describe those programs in detail this 
morning— you have a panel of people who are doing it who will 
follow this morning, and I will leave that to them. What I'd like to 
do in a few minutes is to highlight what I believe are three roles 
that States and the F^eral Government can play to help this sort 
of collaboration occur more broadly in all of our communities and 
to assure that it has the staying power that -ve need. 

When I talk about roles for the State and Federal Government, 
let me acknowledge up front that the kind of collaboration we are 
seeking has to be a community-based and community-owned effort. 
I am in no way trying to displace the leadership that needs to come 
from individual communities. This kind of an effort has got to re- 
spond to very unique needs and strengths and opportunities of each 
community. . - 

But if we are going to have staying power— and that s the real 
secret; we've got a lot of shining examples out there; those exam- 
ple can become the norm rather than the exception —making that 
happen and assuring the staying power of those shining examples 
is going to require backing from you and from your colleagues in 
Washington and in the States throughout the country. 

The three roles that I'd like to talk about are: 1) strengthening 
the capacity of communities to undertake a collalx>rative agenda; 2) 
assuring that the barriers that get in their way are removed and 
removed promptly; aiid 3) assuring that we build collaboration into 
mainstream funding and mainstream structures so that, as Ms. 
Clinton was talking a.jout, it will live, and it will penetrate deeply 
into everything we are doing for children and families. 

With resp^.-ct to strengthening community capacity, we need to 
acknowledge .hat the collaboration we are looking for is a very dif- 
ficult process. It is going to take training, it is going to take techni- 
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cal assistance, and it is going to take a whole lot of nurturing. This 
is particularly true with rrepect to our most distressed communi- 
ties* those communities where parents and children most need the 
services that we're looking for* 

I think if we look to the New Jersey School-Based Youth Service 
Pn^ram, we see a good instance of wnat the issue is and of how it 
can be served. When New Jersey went out to implement New 
Jersey School-^ised Youth Services, they did it via a competitive 
proposal proceffl. The City of Newark, which certainly needed that 
pn^ram as much as any, had a very difficult time marshalling its 
resources to submit a competitive proposal. It was only because the 
State was committed to getting service into that community, and 
it went in and helped the community develop a plan, that the New 
Jersey program is now in Newark as well as in more advantaged 
communities. 

Grant writing ski^V ar^^ uot an equitably distributed commodity, 
and we need to assure- mat we give the assistance to distressed 
communities so they can accf^is these services as well as others. 

We have seen similar kinds of enabling help in other States 
throughout the country. Ohio used a wonderful process to imple- 
ment welfare reform for teen parents and children, helping local 
community teams plan specialized prc^ams that would serve those 
particular communities. Senator Simon, the Illinois Urban Partner- 
ship Grant Program is another outstanding example where grants 
are being given to individual school principals to pursue collabora- 
tive partnerships, and those grants are backed up by a whole lot of 
support from State agencies and by a dissemination capacity that 
assures that other schools can learn from the schools that have 
grants. 

I think that those examples from State leadership suggest, too, 
the kinds of roles the Federal Government can provide in moving 
this agenda forward. We need to assure that there is a capacity- 
building component in any sort of a Federal initiative, preferably, I 
think, by reinforcing the capacity of States to help their own local 
communities, and additionally by assuring that we have a national 
level dissemination capacity. There is no reason why somelxxly in 
New England needs to reinvent the wheel that has already been 
figured out on the West Coast, but somebody has got to make the 
connection so we can learn from each other s experiences. 

The second area that we need to look to is assuring that we get 
the barriers out of the way. When I talk alK>ut barriers, I'm going 
to make an admission to you, and that is that our instincts are way 
ahead ufour experience at this point. We don't know a lot of specif- 
ics about what the barriers are. Collaboration on the scale that we 
are talking about is a fairly new endeavor, and we haven't yet gone 
far enough, and the efforts are not mature enough, to be able to 
give you a list of five things that we*d like you to get rid of— you 
know, remove these burdens from the backs of the collaborators, 
and well have the problem solved. I don't know what those five 
things are yet. 

What we know is that tl / will come, and what we know is that 
if we don't get rid of them quickly, they could kill the momentum 
that is underway. 
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We had a wonderrul example a few months ago of exactly the 
kind of barrier that can emerge and how the Federal Government 
can move quickly to get it out of the way. That was in relation to 
the Family Support Act of 1988, which is a welfare reform initia- 
tive that called for signincant partnershi|» l^tween welfare and 
education. Pis a matter of fact, we wanted the education system to 
be a full partner in helping individuals move toward self-suflicien- 
cy. 

Unfortunately, when we looked at the Federal regulations, it 
looked like for an education department to provide services to wel- 
fare recipients, they would have to transfer education funds to the 
welfare agency, which would then have to contract back to the edu- 
cation department to provide educational services. This was a 
pretty contorted process, and som^ education departments were re- 
thinking whether or not they wanted to play in this game. But for- 
tunately, when the issue was brought to the Department of Health 
and Human Services, and the praition made clear that we were 
trying to do legitimate things for familira and that accountability 
could be maintained, the barrier that that regulation could have 
posed was removed. That is the kind of responsiveness that 1, think 
we want to assure, and I would encourage you in any sort of initia- 
tive like this to assure that we have the commitment and institu- 
tional capacity to fix the problems as soon as we find them. 

Finally, Td like to reinforce what Ms. Clinton was saying about 
the need to get this process of collaboration and this effort built 
into our mainstream structures and institutions. That is the only 
way it is going to survive, and it is the only way it is really going 
to reach the num'oers of kids and families that we need to. 

You are going to hear in a few moments from Jeanne Jehl of San 
Diego, who is going to tell you about a very exciting initiative that 
is underway there. Fd like to cite Just one component of what they 
are doing that I think gets at this idea of penetrating the main- 
streaix^ifttitutions. 

San'ffll^o is creating a multiservice center on the campus of an 
elementary school What is really unique about that center, 
though, is that they have set up a way to assure that all families 
are in touch with that central service. What they are going to do is 
have families register for school at the service center, which means 
we're going to see every family up front and be able to assess if 
they need help and offer them appropriate services. Swond, going 
to the service center is going to oe as normal a thing as going to 
school. That is the kind of deep connection that we want to form. 

From your persj^tive perhaps the best way we can strengthen 
those deep connections is to look at institutionalized funding 
streams that can make this a long-term agenda. In Kentucky, 
when they moved to enact school-based service programs as part of 
a statewide education reform program, one of the firat things they 
did was to look at the possibility of using some long-term institu- 
tionalized funding streams to support and compliment what were 
State resources committed to this effort. 

A study that was done showed that we could get already $lIi-$Ui 
million in Federal revenuc^s out of Ii^gally permissible, already ex- 
isting options under entitlement programs to expand the program- 
ming that could be given to children and families. That is the sort 
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of connection—let s connect w;hool aid and Medicaid; let s look at 
the Imsic funding streams and assure that when we enact new 
kinds of funding streams they are done in a way that can support 
and build on what already exists. Let s also assure that we re pre- 
pared to respond and get rid of narrow categorical boundaries 
when it is clear that it would be cost^ificient and more effective in 
reaching families. An example: Why not set it up so that preven- 
tive health services could be supiwrted by Medicaid for all students 
in a school that is eligible for a Chapter I schoolwide project. We 
know we ve got an enormous numl^r of poor children in a K^hcwl; 
let's just use that opportunity to get the health care ^rvices in 
that can assure educational succras. 

I don't want to take any more time. That just emphasizes what i 
think are three of the ways that the Federal Government and 
State Governments can reinforce the movement that indeed is 
emerging at our community level and can awure that that move- 
ment has staying jK>wer for the long-term that I think our children 
and families are going to need. 

Collaboration is not a panacea. I have spent 3 years, usmg that 
word a whole lot; I don't do that with the idea that it is the only 
thing we need to do, but it is certainly an extremely promising 
strategy to help disadvantaged children and families, and I am de- 
lighted that this committee and the Congress are looking at ways 
that we can advance that agenda. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. This hiis^ been an excel- 
lent panel. 

We have seen apparently a dramatic change in attitudes m so 
many local communities. Two years ago we introduced what we 
call^ "Smart Start'\ early education programs, and Head Start, 
looking at how we could interrelate social services with education 
services, and you couldn't get the two grouf^ to talk to each other. 
I had a meeting in my own State and must have had Head 
Start workers up there, and they practically took my head off. 
Here, we ve been battling and fighting for and supporting that 
Head Start program up there, and you would have thought we 
were trying to eliminate it. We made very important progress last 
year tying early education into the day care programs and the ex- 
tended services into the schools, and it is moving along. You see 
rather extraordinary changes taking place with people who are 
ready to sit down and talk— I m sure it is probably enlightenment 
stimulated by necessity. But I think we have seen the value of 
these one-stop-shopping efforts, and what they have been able to 
produce has been enormously encouraging, and I think, as appro- 
priately pointed out by all the pan.^lists. we need to find ways to 
encourage it. 

I want to ask about what the barriers are, and Vd he interested 
in a response from each of the panelists. As Ms. Levy indicated, 
they are out there, and weVe not quite able to know what they are 
in every district, but I supjxjse what we want to try to do with the 
legislation is find out what the barriers are, what we can do about 
them, and then what the incentives are — and then, I supper, what 
the appropriate role is for the Feds in this area. Obviously, there 
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will be different formulations in different communities* and I think 
we have heard that and will hear it as well from the second paneL 

Could you t^e a crack at that? Can we identify the bamerSi and 
what can we do Bboat them? Ms. Levy mentioned the r^ that 
exist in different programs that we could, I suppose, strike down 
and get additional rewurees to be utilized for underserved children* 

What would you say. Mayor? ^ , 

Mayor Schmoke. Senator, one of the thin^^ that I think is Kupor- 
tant to njcc^i5»— and I believe it is in your legislation— is that 
there is not a single model that is going to be successful all around 
the country- What works in New Jersey may not work in Mary- 
land. But 1 have found that what works on one side of Baltimore 
may not work on the other side of B&ltimore. 

So assistance that provides some incenti\^ for creativity at the 
school-ba^ level— that is, if there is knowledge there that there 
may be resources that would help pull all th^ services together 
and fill the gaps in th*» services, but that you can only obtain or 
acc^ these resource by some creative activity at the school level, 
from the community, from the parents, that would be extremely 
helpful. 

The m^or barrier that we found was just bureaucratic mertia. 
In our city, unlike mMt cities, the mayor has an awful lot to do 
with education. I appoint all the members of the school board. The 
superintendent is then appointed by them, but the budget of the 
school system flows through our Board of Estimates, which the 
mayor controls. So on the chart for that complex, you will see 
there is a day care center, a city multipurpose center, the health 
department and recreation departments have facilities there, and 
then the high school the middle school and the elementary school 
Well, I pull them all t^^ther. The sujwrintendent couldn't do it by 
himself. It required these community meetings and then me bring- 
ing in the etttire cabinet— 1 brought every cabinet agency head not 
a draignee, and sat them down, waited with the community and 
watched as this thing developed. 

It has been talked alK)Ut institutionalizing the program— I'm not 
sure how I get the entire bureaucracy from all the various agencies 
believing in this concept without me pounding on them— or, en- 
couraging them. (Laughter.) 

The Chairman. The first word was the right one, I think. 

Mayor Schmoke. There has got to be— and maybe that is the role 
of this Federal program, in some way providing that mechanism 
that is going to provide the incentive for all of these people to con- 
tinue to work tc^ether. If there is this carrot out there of some ad- 
ditional assistance, some Federal funds or whatever, to help keep 
this thing moving forward, then 'hey will work together* regardless 
of who happens to be the mayor. 

Ms. Clinton. Mr. Chairman, I think that in addition to what the 
mayor said* I don't know quite how you would accomplish this, but 
it would certainly be useful to think through before turning the 
task over to a Federal interagency task force as called for in S.619 
what the barriers and obstacles might be and have some initial un- 
derstanding of that. 

For example, one of the things which we are finding not just in 
the public sector but in the private sector is that part of the reason 
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for the bureaucratic inertia is that we have too high a ratio of indi* 
rect workers to direct workers. We have tw many people pushing 
paper and filling out forms instead of actually interacting with 
human beings acrc^ the board in our education and our social 
service sectors, 

I wrish there were a way that one of the requirements would be a 
cap on the number of indirect workers. I do not want to build a 
kind of middle management empire for collaboration. I think we 
could have a lot of people turning themselves into collaboration ex- 
perts and not really the kind of emphasis we need on interacting 
with children and their famtli^* 

Another of the barriers is the attitudinal ones that are difllcult 
to describe but clearly come from our tradition of specialization 
and our failure to promote interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary 
approaches acn^ areas. I think that part of what we need to do to 
be able to break that down is something that Janet referred to, and 
that is to provide the kind of staff development, technical assist- 
ance, and supixjrt for the staff that we expect to fulfill these new 
requirements so that they understand what we are attempting to 
achieve. 

The final thing that I would ask is that although I agree with 
the mayor that what works in Bahimore or New Jersey may not 
work in Arkansas, 1 do think there are some principles that can be 
guiding ihe collaboration efforts — not that they will be put into 
practice exactly the same way in every setting, but that there is a 
framework of principles. Lee Shoi^ and others have demonstrated 
that in looking at programs which work, and I think it would be 
very helpful for this committee in the process of developing this 
legislation to begin to articuhite some of those principles and to 
begin the process of helping all of us to understand better what the 
barriers are. 

And then one last thing I can't avoid siiying is that certainly the 
categorical funding streams have helped harden a lot of these atti- 
tudes that we would like to st>e removed now. I think that part of 
what we art* engaged in in our country is not only restructuring 
our education system and restructuring our private sector and all 
the rest, but I think government itself needs to bc*gin to think hard 
about restructuring, and I don't think there is any problem with 
that because if we ki*ep our eye on what we hope to accomplish, if 
our goal is to have more children ready, have a lower infant mor- 
tality rate, and on down the line, there are lots of routc»s to getting 
there, and we ought to be willing to expt^riment with loosening up 
some of the categori€?s that were necessary to begin the process 
that had to start a couple of decades ago even to get the idea across 
that government had a role in providing for citizens* needs. I would 
urge that as part of its effort in developing this legislation further 
that the committee and the congressional supporters, rather than 
just turning this task over to the Executive Branch, have an idea 
going in what the barriers are because Vm not sure that turning it 
over and then having a report issucnl by the Federal interagency 
task force will move this agenda the way it needs to bt*. 

The Chairman. Ms, lA*vy. 
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Ms. Levy. I would strongly agree with both Mr.yor Schmoke and 
Ms. Clinton about barriers and support the ones you have identi- 

^*1?would point to one other that I think may m£ ke it appear that 
there is tremendous inertia among the folks who are serving kids 
and families, but it mav be something other than inertia. 

We have a work force that is full of professionals who are very 
well-trained in their own business and who know a lot about what 
children and families need in a na.row category but who don t 
know very much about what else is out there, about who is there 
that they can form a partnership with, or about broader needs of 
kids and families. And one of the things we need to do. and I think 
a way to remove a barrier, is to find a way to provide the training 
and the development either before we put people into the work 
force— I'd like to see us move back to the original professional 
training that takes place before kids come out of graduate school, 
but even for the work force that is now in place— to open their 
ejjes, to give them the knowledge they need about what else is out 

I have spent manv, many hours doing exactly that with people 
who only needed to find out there was somebody on the other side 
of the tabl ho had the same concern, and then the kind of crea- 
tivity thai mayor was talking about gets going. So some sort of 
a capacity vo remove the barrier of simple lack of knowledge ot 
what we could do is essential. 

The only other piece I would add is that I think there is a poten- 
tial for the kind of interagency council you are t4ilking about, not 
simply to be u body where wondrous conversations about coordina- 
tion take place or a body that issues a report after some period of 
time. It ought to bt» a problem-solving body because as I m saying, 
we're going to find out a whole lot more about what exacllj^ those 
barriers are as we get into this venture, and if the Federal Govern- 
ment crjmmits itself to encouraging collaboration, they need tniunl- 
ly to commit themselves to get rid of barriers as they emerge. So 1 
would like to see that kind of an interagency council be a very 
active, lively and responsive body over time. 

The Chairman. Senator Simon. 

Senator Simon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Unfortunately, 1 h^v. a n^eeting I want to get to. but I would 
like if I could to ask three apt \fic things, one of each of you, and il 
you could, we'll keep the rm, d open, and you can provide written 
answers for the record. «« i i 

One, on the collaboration unJ what you are doing, Ms. 1/evy 1 
frankly was not aware of your efforts, and I think thcv are to be 
applaudi^. But I would be interested in your response. Ms. Clinton 
mentioned that what we have to do i.s avoid this middle tier of just 
"indirect workers' I think was your phrase. 1 would be intfrt^ted 
in your comment on how wv can avoid that in the prtK.esH oi all 

this. , , , . , , . 

Ms. Clinton— and I want to note for the record that she i« iist*^ 
as "the first ludv of Arkansas " but she is originally from Illinois, 
Mr. Chairman, so that gives her addfd stature in this comniittee. 

Ms. Clinton, That's ve'-y true. It has been one of those burdens 1 
have had to overcome in Arkansiis. 
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Senator Simon. You don't stress it in Arkansas; I understand. 

Ms, CuNTON. Vm proud to be from Illinois, 

Senator Simon. OK. I liked your phrase about students with mul- 
tiple needs and low expectations. What we have to do is lower the 
needs and raise the expectations. And you talked about the 
Kramer model— I'm not sure I have the phrase right. I think we 
oi^t to find out what happened there. It is not enough to have 
something appearing in the Little Rock newspaper about wt*at hap- 
pened. Let s nnd out* and let s learn nationally from this and not 
just let what happened die. So I would be interested in hearing 
from you on that. 

Mr Mayor, you talked about the need for creativity at the local 
level, and in showir^g that map of the Dunbar Project to us, you 
said you wanted to create an area where citizei.. feel thev are in 
control. Td like to know how you let citizens be in control, now you 
permit creativity in that kind of a situation. 

1 would love to stay here and listen to thc^ answere, but unfor- 
tunately I have to move on- Thank you all very, very much. 

The Chairman. I might point out to Senator Simon that Ms. 
Clinton was educated in Massachui^tts, [Laughter.] 

Ms. CuhrroN. That's also very true, Mr. Chairman. I've had the 
best of all worlds. 

The Chairman. I am going to submit some additional questions. 
We're really going to have to move on, unfortunately, because 
there is a special session in a few moments. So Vxn going to leave 
the record open, and we'll submit some questions. 

I do thank all of you very, very much, enormously, for your pres- 
ence here and for your response. 

Tha'^k you very much. 

Our second panel will describe four models of new approaches to 
interagency collaboration and comprehensive service delivery for 
youth. 

Jeanne Jehl is administrator on special assignment with the San 
Diego City schools, who is in charge of the New BEginnings col- 
laborative initiative in San Diego. 

William Doherty, who is director, Boston Community Schools 
and Recreation Program, will discuss two alternative schools in 
that city, Back to School and City Roots, and the Winner s Circle, 
an anti-violence progrcm. 

From Kansas City, MO, I'd like to welcome Harold Dooley, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Metropolitan YMCA, representing Youth- 
Net, an interagency collaborative effort in Kansas City led by the 
YMCA. Mr. Itooley is accompanied by David Smith, chairman of 
the YouthNet Program Council, and Steven Tinsley, a student par* 
ticipant in the YouthNet collaborative. 

Finally, we welcome Jean Ekins, of the Family Learning Center 
in Leslie, MI, who is accompanied by one of her students* Heather 
Collins and Heather's son, Kyle, 

Steven, we are glad to have you here this morning. Are you miss- 
ing some school ^^ay * 

Mr TiNSLE/. Yes* sir. 

Mr. DooLEY. Excused absence. 

The Chairman. OK. We're delighted to have you here, and we 
hope you'll feel at home. 
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Let's start with Ms. Jehl. 

STATEMENTS OF JEANNE JEHL. NEW BEUINNINISS* SAN DIECI) 
Cmr SCHOOLS. SAN DIEGO, CA; WILLIAM P. DOHERTY. DIREO 
TOR, BOSTON COMMITNITY SCHOOi^ AND RECREATION PRO- 
GRAM. BOSTON* MA: HAROLD E. DOOLEY, PRESIDENT, KANSAS 
CITY METROPOLITAN YMCA, KANSAS CITY, MO. AttXiMPANIED 
BY DAVID SMITH. DISTRICT EXECITTIVE. KANSAS CITY METRO- 
POLITAN YMCA. AND STEVEN TIN8LEY. STUDENT; JEAN EKINS. 
FAMILY LEARNING CENTER. LESLIE. ML ACCOMPANIED BY 
HEATHER COLLINS. STUDENT. AND SON. KYLE 

Ms. Jeanne Jehl. Thank you very much» Mr, Chairman. 

It is a privilege for me to be he;i? today and talk with you about 
New B^nnings. 

The iNew B^innings concept in San Diego was initiated in 1988 
when the heads of public agenci^. the City of San Diego, the 
County of San Diego, the community collie district. San Diego 
City Schools, and the San Diego Housing Commission began a 
series of discussions about their agencies' efforts to serve a growing 
population of children and adults living in poverty. And I would 
like to say that one of the major spurs for this collaboration has 
been those joint conversations whereby they all understand the to- 
tality of the problem. 

It was clear from the beginning of the discussions that this 
should not be just one more project, another effort to bring special 
funding for a particular population of children in one school. There 
was a growing sense that although many agencies provide services 
to the same families, no single agency in the system knows them 
well enough to help them solve their problems, and that the school 
success of children depends on support from many agencies, not 
just the schools. 

We need an institutional coHaboration bused on a common phi- 
losophy to begin to address the multiple problems of families and 
children living in poverty. 

Let me give you a little bit of background about San Diego, be- 
cause a lot of people think it is paradise there. San Diego City 
Schools, the Nation s 8th largest urban district, serves more than 
121.000 students in grades kindergarten through 12. In (Xrtober 
1990. our student population was 1^7 percent white. 28 percent 
Latino. 19 percent Asian, most of those Indochinese and Filipino, 
and 16 percent African-American. More than 42 percent of the ele- 
mentary student population is eligible for the Federal free and re- 
duced^price lunch program. Twentv percent of the students are not 
native English speakei^. More than fiO different languages are 
spoken in homes of student in the schools. 

Other public agencies in San Diego face similar issues. San Diego 
County is California's ^'ond largest and the Nation s fourth most 
populous county with a population of more than 2.5 million. One 
resident in 11 receives some kind of assistance from the depart- 
ment of social services, and the AFDC case load is growing at a 
rate of 24 percent per year. 

It is in this context of escalating needs that the New Beginnings 
Executive Committee chose to focus its efforts on prevention by 
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working with elementary school children and their families, and 
sought to integrate — ancf I have to say, to take a step beyond co- 
location, or one-stop^hopping— and make the services of all the 
aroncies into some Kind of a system that would be accessible and 
eftective for families. 

The group cheese initially to focus on children and families in one 
elementary school and selected Alexander Hamilton Elementarj* 
School, which now serves more than 1,400 students in grades kin- 
dei^rten through 5, on a four*track, year-around schedule, so that 
there are always three-fourths of those students there, one-fourth 
of the student out of school. 

Hamilton students are pr^ominantly Latino, and the second 
population is Indochinese, with nearly 30 different languages 
spoken in the homes. 

There is a tremendous mobility rate in this area of San Diego. 
About 30 percent, nearly a third of the students who attend Hamil- 
ton Elementary School m any given year, are there for less than 60 
days. Although members of the school staff are eager to help fami- 
lies and students, the staff is plainly overwhelmed with their 
needs. 

As an initial step. New Beginnings conducted a nine-month feasi- 
bility study. Instead of plunging directly into a project, they took 
some more time to find out 

The Chairman, Is that primarily agricultural workers? 

Ms, Jehl. No. That is alm<^t entirely not agricultural workers; it 
is problems with housing availability and with welfare assistance. 
This is a very urban area, a very highly dense population. 

The study concluded in part that the school is a trusted primary 
contact point for families— they do come to the school and they do 
trust the school— but that a school-governed or school-owned and 
operated integrated services program is not desirable. Schools don't 
have the resources to provide ne&ded help, and the school staff be- 
comes quickly overwhelmed by families in crisis; that agency 
worker roles and responsibilities need more redefinition — they are 
very, very narrow—in order to be responsive to the needs of fami- 
lies and workers themselves. 

The feasibility study provided the basis for the design of a school- 
based approach to services for families and children and for demon- 
stration of that design. 

The New Beginnings Center at Hamilton Elementary School will 

Erovide int^ated social and health services for children attending 
lamilton and for their ffiimilies and health treatment services for 
elementary school age children. In a later phase, as soon as we can 
work out the funding streams issue, which is a major barrier, and I 
hope to talk about that, we want to be able to expand health treat- 
ment to preschool children and to prenatal care. 

The center will be a welcoming place for families and students. 
As Janet mentioned, school registration will move to the center so 
that families have an opportunity to become familiar with the 
center and to provide an initial assessment of family as well as stu- 
dent needs. 

A touch-screen interactive video system, developed and donated 
by IBM as a prototype for application in integrated services sys- 
tems, will give families information about the school, the center 
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and the community in three languages, accessible to families with- 
out regard to their level of literacy. 

At the heart of the center is the role of the family services advo- 
cate— one person who knows the families well. This worker, drawn 
from the agency s existing work force* will provide primary, sus- 
tained contact for families with the system, information about 
available ^rvices, help to determine preliminary eligibility, and 
will work with thc«e families. We find that no one in any of the 
systems knows the families. Everytody knows a piece of one indi- 
vidual; no one really is there long enough to help. 

Each family services advocate will work with 30-4G famili^ on a 
continuing basis, assisting them in finding the help they need. 
What we found is that no ^ncy receives funding through current 
funding streams to fill this role, so we have in essence had to 
create our own pool of resources by bringing workers from the vari- 
ous agencies on a temporary basis to fill this role. There is no way 
through the traditional funding streams to fill this role. 

New Be^nnings will utilize staff from several agencies— a school 
counselor; a social worker from GAIN, Greater Avenues to Inde- 
pendence, which is the Federal jobs pn^am in California; a chil- 
dren's services worker; and a social worker from a community- 
based organization that receives funding from the county. 

The role of the family services advocate is central because many 
of the problems children exhibit in schools arise from difficulties in 
the family, and treating the child alone dws not provide optimum 
conditions for success. Because the family services advocates wijl be 
drawn from a wide range of existing agencies and will have differ- 
ent areas of expertise, they will bring a broad array of knowledge. 

In addition to the services full-time at the center, there will be 
manv services of the agencies in what we call the extendi team, 
available by phone or part-time ai the center. 

The New Beginnings demonstration proposed for Hamilton Ele- 
mentary School is not a model to be replaced in schools throughout 
San Diego, but it is one approach to meeting the needs of children 
and families through collaboration. More important than any 
single model, New Beginnings focuses on guiding principles for the 
demonstration of collaboration. We believe we need to focus holisti- 
cally on the family, not on any single individual in that family; to 
shin resources to provide for intensive prevention and earlv inter- 
vention, rather than delaying resources to the level where they are 
in the existing system, waiting until the problems reach crisis pro- 
portions. 

The Chairman. I'm afraid I m going to have to interrupt. We 
have a joint session over in the House at 11:25. I'm going to ask our 
chief counsel to take testimony if it is necessary for any of the wit- 
nesses to leave; otherwise Til return around 12:1(K and we'll hear 
the rest of the panel, and V\\ ask you at that time to summari/^. 

Heather Collins has t^n very patient over there, and the baby 
has been remarkably quiet. As someone who has six great-nephews 
and nieces under the age of one, I can tell you they are not nearly 
as well-behaved as our witness here. 

I do apologize. This is something that was just announced yester- 
day, as a matter of fact. If there is anyone who must leave, 1*11 ask 
Nick Littlefield to take the testimony. Otherwise, Til be back as 
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close to 12 o'clock as I can, and then Til ask the remaining wit- 
ness^ to sumnmrixe. , , ^ , , 
With that understanding, Til ask Nick Littlefield to proceed. 
Tliank you very much, ^ , . ^ 
rWhereupon, Nick Littlefield, Staff Director, assumed the chair.] 
Mr. LnTLEFiELD. It seems to me we have a choice here. We can 
continue with the opening statements, which seems to me makes 
the most sense, l^ause we have the written statements already 
which you have each submitted, plus we'll have a transcript taken 
by the court stenographer here, so the Senator will be able to read 
that. And he is also familiar, because he has read the prepared text 
and gone over that with all of us, so I think he has a general sense 
of the details of what you each will say, those of you who provided 
statements. 

So I think what we might do is go on through the o^^ning state- 
ments iust as if you were delivering them to the Senators, and then 
when he returns, which will hopefully be at noon, each of you 
could summarize in a couple of minutes the main thrust of your 
testimony, and then he could enga^ in the questions which he has 
prepared, and which I think will in many ways be the most impor- 
tant part of the hearing in terms of the give-and-take. 

The problem is that at the end of the day yesterday, they sched- 
uled this joint session of Congr^ with General Schwarakopf, and 
it was sort of a command j^rformance for everybody. And Senator 
Kennedy wil! be back, but 1 think we should go ahead with the 
general statements. 

Now, if anybixly has to leave, 1 can go through the questions. I 
have talked to him ab{>ut the testimony, and we can go through 
some of the questions. Do any of you have to leave before, say, 
12:30 or 12:45? 

[No response ] 

Mr. LiTTUEFiELi). OK. Then, if this will work, Ms. Jehl, you can 
just continue with your statement as if there were &»nators here, 
and hopefully, by 12:01) the chairman will be back, and well sum- 
marize and then go to questions, OK? 

Ms. Jehl. That s fine, 

Mr. LfTTLEFiELD. OK, Please continue. 

Ms. Jehl. I was talking about the guiding principles for demon- 
strating collaboration. First of all, focus on the family, not on any 
single individual within that family. Second, provide resources for 
intensified pre\^ntion and early intervention, and shift the re- 
sources that are now focused, only delayed until problems reach 
crisis proportions. Third, utilize existing agency funding streams to 
the greatest extent feasible, blending funding and staff roles from 
participating agencies. Fourth, r€*sist the temptation to create a 
project and fund it with '*soll'' money, as we heard about the won- 
derful Kramer School in Arkansas. 

Institutional change is what it is going to take, and that is a 
long-term process that requires long-term thinking and planning. 

We did, not surprisingly, identify some barriers since we are 
talking about barriers. Many of the barriers are in our own minds, 
as we've mentioned. Most of us as professionals have been trained 
in only one discipline — education, social work, criminal justice, 
whatever— and have worked in only one type of service agency. We 
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know how our institutions work now; we are comfortable working 
that way. We don't know what other institutions do, how thev get 
funded for what they do — which is an interesting point and one 
that we really need to work on— or how our resource can work to- 

Effective collaboration begins with a broader understanding of 
the other institutions. 
Second* there are conflicting, overlapping, confusing eligibility 



grams and agencies. Valuable staff time is spent determining client 
eligibility rather than helping families, and families are required 
to tell their stories again and again, with emphasis on the part a 
particular agency wants to hear. 

We will begin in New Beginnings to develop a preliminary 
system for determining eligibility for multiple programs, with a 
single application and verification proce^. 

Third, Mrriers of confidentiality keep agencies from sharing es- 
sential information about familire in a professional manner. We es- 
timate that about 40 percent of %hool personnel under-report sus- 
pected child abuse because once they report to the department of 
children's services, they can never get any more information about 
that child. 

Fourthf existing funding for social services is focused on families 
in crisis. Funding sources for prevention and for early intervention, 
such as case management for families, the heart of our model, are 
extremely limited. 

Fifth, I think well fail to develop effective collaboration if we 
assume any single agency to be the convener and owner of the col- 
laboration — and this concerns me somewhat about the present leg- 
islation. 

Schools are a logical location for integrated services, since they 
are readily accessible to families, but too frequently agencies are 
expected to come to the school and collaborate on the school s 
terms. Interagency collaboration must be seen as an extension of 
school restructuring with an accompanying r€»structuring of roles 
and responsibilities at the school. The collaboration must be owned 
equally by all participants and the community. 

Sixth, the children s health treatment ' 

Mr. LnTLEFiELD. May 1 interrupt just on that point? 

Ms. Jehl. Yes. 

Mr. LnTLEFiELD. We have had discus.sions and testimony in pre- 
vious hearings about trying to do the one-stop-.shopping in other 
settings in addition to school. How dot»s {hat work? I mean, could 
you actually have the services provided at a community health 
center or at a church or somewhere else and yet connected to the 
school so it doesn't have to physically be at the school, yet you'd 
have st*^l the concept of collaboration? 

Ms. Jkhl. Yes. I think you can, and I think that has to be inves^ 
tigated particularly in areas like the school Vm talking about, 
which is extremely crowded. We can't assume first of all that there 
is a place at every school for a program like this. In California, we 
have some problems of regulation about where students can go for 
a school program that are related to earthquake safety. But if you 
didn*t have that, or if you could get that waived— as long as it 
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wasn't an extra layer where kids went through all of the referral 
and all of the processes with school staff and then went on to some- 
thing else, so that you are creating another layer of services in- 
stead of integrating the services, I think it would be extremely ef- 
fective. It would need to be physically close to the school and 
united by stafHng and by shar^ resources so it wasn't an add-on. 

It has been very diilicult for us to get together the health treat- 
ment component of New Beginning. Funding restrictions and reg- 
ulations place many of our young children at risk of health and 
learning problems. 

I think there is a very, very important role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Recent educational research has demonstrated that chil- 
dren wu? ^we in areas where there are h^h concentrations of fam- 
ilies in poverty are at greatrat risk, and prc^rams like this need to 
be focused in areas where there is a high concentration and bring a 
broader range of services to children and families in these areas. 
These prc^rams must take a holistic view, not a fragmented one. 

It is important, for example, to encourage the use of Chapter I 
funds to provide a broader range of services for Chapter I-eligible 
children and their families, rather than using them strictly for re- 
mediation. 

Second, interagency collaboration needs to be modelled at the 
. ederal level. Currently, funding from different agencira is subject 
to restrictions which place local institutions at a disadvantage. 
Local schools serve all children without regard to citizenship, for 
example, but you can't JTPA in-school funds for students with- 
out documentation of legal status; we don't even collect that. 

A pool of funding from several agencies with a single request for 
proposals— not a different one trom HHS, and one from Educa- 
tion—would help practitioners develop coherent programs. And I 
see a real tendency to break the health-based prc^rams from the 
school and welfare-based programs that says something to me 
about trying to educate a child with a toothache. 

Third, the Federal Government in supporting interagency col- 
laboration should resist the temptation to be pr^riptive about 
specific participants or a process. The responsibility for services is 
configured differently in many States and localities. It is much 
more important, I believe, for the Federal Government to work on 
developing realistic^ holistic, long-term criteria for evaluating out- 
comes and not tie these programs to short-term test score improve- 
ment, for example, but to provide some kind of a long-term strate- 
gy. 

New Beginnings is a local effort to find answers in the midst of a 
national crisis. The future of our children and of our Nation v*:I! 
depend on our ability to find new answers and give them life. 

Thank you. 

Mr. LrTTLKFiELD. Thank you very much 
(The prepared statement of Ms. Jehl fallows:] 
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coMMirnj^: iw u^bor anp human resources 
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Mr. Chairman, dirtinguishedmeiiibcri of the 001^ iliswy pfivilegttobr herefodayanifto 
talk with you ghoul New Bcginmttg&. My nam it Jeanne Jehl. and i am an adrointstratc^ on 
ipecia) assigiifnesit wiih San I>jego City Sctwds in San Dicga Califbnria. 

RACKGROUNH: 

New Bcyifmingf is a oniqwe intei^gency cxrilrfwative involving the City of San D«go, County of 
San Di^ San Diego QtySdwob. the San Die^Oommtm^ KstrKtandtheSanDi^ 
Homing C^mmittion. TJ» ootlaborstive Has grown because of the realicatif»i thai the five 
participating a^ncin iwe dnldrtn, youth, and families ^nd' 

• shaft commoQ cliems 

• need to undenlvtd the sctvicet and ntouitea of the other agnKi 

• need ID identify amm gaps and possible dupltcation of 

• serve within a limited fiscal envinmnient 

The New Begmnmgi concept in San Dtego was initiated in 1^88. when ifw heads of fniWic 
agencies within the ciiy and county began a series of Ascus«oti about thca* agencie*' effor**) to 
serve a growing population of chi Wrw^ and adolu living m poverty. These discu^ons soon 
devehjped a focus on the City Haghu area of San Diego, an area of gneat ethnic dfvmity . high 
population ifeotity. and high mobility. The ana also haa the city's highest cnme rate and the 
county*! second highest child abuse rvte. 

It was clear that thK should not he ••one moir project/ another effort to bring in 
sprdal funding for a particular popotattoo or tbt children In «se school, Xbccs 
w^s a fyowtng >iMise tha t- atthm^h mans ayeacips ysrovide servim to thf tlinif 
famitigjt^ no sii^ g fi' aaeacv In Ibe s ystem kno»^ thtwn well enouab to belo Ihmi 

cm OF cotjvrv of san diego saw oiego meco 

HkSm^CO SASpmtO ITTY SCHOOLS COMMtNTTV HCHISINC 
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litffir iffiAtya^^i. and that sctmei sm^ji of chitdrcn dgfigiids on support 
tonHDiny ttcacte* m\ iut^ tbr schwti, Scboolfi foctiH on teethiiiji and 
fearolcf, bat a chik! has dif!kutt% Ib iMrnlng if Iwlshe h hyagry or yp^ by 
vMcncr fai ihf fkmily or b won^nx »liHh«r tbr family will br on ll« sirM« b% 
o^bifalt. Only an ^n*ttiyt,Wwiat colUboralion* batied on a comnuHi |dillo5opti>» 
coold brgln to aildrrs!! th« nsoltlplr fin^trm^ families and rhltdmi living in 
po%frt>* 

SAIN I>IH;0 and its SC1ICH>I.S IN I'tWTHXT: 

Safl Diego City Schooli, tiit nation't nghth Largeu miian diuiicu serves more than 121.00 
ttudent» in gnidrv kindergattcn through twelve. Hm? itudent ix^latKRi in Cklober 1990 wat 37 
pcToent White. 2B pmxni Laxuw, 19 perDent Asian ffsodcmiinantly Indochiiwse and Fitiptno),»id 
I6pcTO»ii Ahxan Amrncsn. Mm thm 42 pcixcmc^ the elementary sftMlenl population it el tgt^ 
for the fedrialfm and rofbcedpfxe lone Aldwi^h the dianct includes both urban and 

subi»ban aieas wtthm the Vity of San Diego, it is undergoing rapid demographic chants, with 
increasing propomtms of ijitino and Asian students and increasing numbm of children living m 
poverty. Twenty percent of the student* are lUH native English spcsikers. More than 60 differetn 
first languages are spoken m ih^ Khoolv 

Average «wJent achievement scmts on the Comprehensive Test of Basic Sk»lU increased in 
reading, langu^e arts smd math during the 19B0l i^ter m the decade the scorn levded off and 
slight declines occuneid m reading scores at some grade levels. But these aggregate scorn mask a 
senotts achievement gap between higher achieving White and Asian students and thetr lower 
achieving Latmo and African American coumerparts, Cisocems about the ach^venaoit of African 
American and laimo studeniv have led to the creation of a districtwide goal to reduce the 
achievcmentgaphy one -half every year, beginning m 1992. At! schools ai« expected to engage in 
a process of stratcfiic planning and site-based decisicm making to improve outcomes for studentv 
But class sizes m C'alifomta are the second tarttcst in the nation, and there is lictfc money available 
for discretionary or innovative pncigr^v 

ihtwr public agtr^^ lace iimtJar issues. San Diego County ts Caltfamia'& seomd largest and tl» 
nation's fourth roost p^^ulous county, with a pc»|»iIaiKm of m<wc than 2,^ million. One resident in 
eleven receives some kmd of assistance from the Department of Social Services, The AFDC 
caseload is increasing at a rate of 24 p^cent per year. In this content t of escalating needs, the New 
Beginnings Lxetutivc Committee chose to focus its efforts on prevention by working with 
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drmem«> school chiWren fcitd tttetr famUies. gml «Hight to integrate ihc service* of all agencies bd 

HAMILTON SCUfKIL AND THE NEW BtXilNNlNGS CENTER: 
The poiip diose to facvf inmalty on dtitdren and familiei in one cemcntarv tchool in tfie Ctiy 
Heigbtfi aiM ami iti sumwoaing comrmmity. *clocted Aletinder Hamilton Etemcntaiy 
Sdiool. wbkh semi nearly 1400 Uudejrta, gradei on a four tisck round jchcAile, 
Hamiltim'i smtfems « 40 powm Latins 24 pettent indochincse ipiedommamly Vietnamw)» 
24 pmwrt African Amencaa, 9pcnDcniWhiie,»id3|wocmomeTctfmict^ Ne»iy Wdiffareni 
liAgi«^ are cpoken in tfie Komei of Hantiltoo't ttudenti. The school hai the highest stvdeni 
mofeiJityfVemUie district; aboia 30 percent of the studcm»ii1>o attend the school in any gi^ 
year an there for Jets than eO days. Although members of the schocrt suff are eager lo help 
^mite and students, the staff is fifBqiicatly ovefwhclmed with ihetr needs. 

To gain additjooal insight into the needs of the awnrounity. New Bcgtnmngs conducted a nine- 
n>onth feasibility study. The fciecutive Summary of that «udy is included as a pan of lh»i 
testimony. ^y cmwimW ip w^. f*^' 

■ Thm »» a need for fr y w: fimdamenfal refann in the wav SChOPh ^ gOVCmmCTl aMtClO 
» Sgp"«^ft»*^"^««gdaiido<;wfuRingtof^ 

« -pig Mhoo! fl minted ptimarv coat^ pmnt for fapiltcs. but a ichool-govetned 
mtgyrntedagviciaiTO t ^wnot ^ Schoola do nol have tte rttOUTOQ tP CTYldg 
nrr i tPtf ^ «iaff yiteklv bflromesoveyyhdmedhv familtQ isLSn^ 

pf«^tom fig flthgf fflimtiet. 

nf ^ fiimilMH flftd thg <M>fkm th«nsglve&. 
* TK#piw«it system titsMtfaimttet with less les^ 

The feaai biltty itudy provided the basis for the dewgn of a whool-baied af^wtwach to services for 
famttie« tni children, and for demonstraiion of the design at Hamilton EJeroentary. A chart 
depictinf service* at the Cent^ and in Extended Team ts included as part of this testimony. 
<rhe Center wilt provide mlegrated social and health services for children attending Hamilton and 
thetr families, and health treatment ^uxs for elementary school ^ i^ildreai. In a later phase, it 
ts hoped that IwaJth treatment can he e^ipandod to pnwchool children 
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The Ccnier will be a tftrkoming pi9C^ for familw^ and chiUtei. fhc Ceiter will be hoined tn dm 
poru^le ctaisroomi tocaied cm ilw ichcx>f *t f^laygnHuid. and rrmodcted K> pnmde facilitki for 
health imtc^ «ociii) service^ and adult education. A kMCh-scRsen intentctive video synrm. 
developed and doii&ied by IBM as « fMofypc applicaUon in InicgrBied tervicn 9ystrm»» wiU 
pfxmdr infcmnatson about the school, the Center, an^ it« oommtmity in thw languages, accessble 
tn %nittes without reganl to their Yeve) of Itteracy. School ir y istr a ti o Ti will nwe to tfie Center so 
families have an opportunity to become familiar with the Center and to provide an initial 
a5Scs»nc«it of family as well as student noedv 

\l the hraii of the Mew Befiionlng^ Center Is the laniilv $jervlce« AtSvoeate 
i¥SM, Ihh siorker. drawn from the aunties' eiiMing workforce, will provide 
prfmar>, %uMalned contact for fainliir^ with the «yMein, Helshe will proWde 
IpfomiBtlon about a%aJtable fservices., help lo itetenDine prrlinilQar^ etiglbitity* 
and work with fansitie!» to create and follow a plan for moviog toward sdf- 
sufntientt. The VSA will provide s<mie direct coun^eUng, and will advocate for 
the famUv with existing agencies to overcome barrien^ of bureaucracy and 
practice, Kach ys^ will work with ^(MO families on a continuing basUt 
assisting them in finding and getting the lielp tlie? need. TTiesc families may be 
lefemsd lo the Center by the s<*«rf mother agencies; iheynw^al»f^^ Becausethe 
FSA role is not iiKluded m any cuireni staff job descnpctons. New B^imiings will utiJiee staff 
from several agencies: a school ccmnfelor. a social worker from the Greater Avmues to 
Independence (OMN-the California venton of the fodoal JOBS) prt^crun. a Children's Servtccs 
worker, and a social worker from a community-bssad organization itut receives funding fnom the 
County. The mlc of the f SA is central because many of the problems children exhilwt in schools 
arise from difftcultte^ in the family, and tnaaiing the child akm does not pmvide the <^mum 
conditi<9ns tor success. Because the FSAs will be drawn from a vanety of evtsimg agencies and 
will have different areas of expenise, they wit) bring a wtde range of knowledge to the team of 
generalistv 

Other services at the Center will include expanded health cuuntnations and immunizations for 
children. As initttulional and funding bairkTS to expanded h^lh treatment are removed, the 
Center will offer additional services by the school nurse pncUctoner. Mulucultural mental health 
services, health and nutntion ec&watKsa and the Women. Infants and Children (W|C> supplemental 
nutrition program will also be available at the Center. The San fhego Community College District 
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will proviite »dull rducatton, tnclwding MgUi^ as a Second Unguagc <ES1.). aduJi ha*ic 
e^K^cm, and pamting education. 

Tltjough icfvicw ptJVKW by the fcxttiMfcd Team, familtc* ai Hamilion will be prwded ^ith « 
ii«««»kof wipTOrtthatiwhMfarbcycwd TlwExtcndwJ 
Team iaclude* wwtn fwrni all participfiting %$tncm who «r«^ ^ majoniy of their workii^ 
tiBic to thctr «wi or|(awi«kmi, tnrt 
Altficwgh ihcy may noi work It mc Coiier. they are a 1^ 

kBOW theFSAt. ihc nrighbwbood ^ ^ schoiM, and wJtl have asrwJ to cany the wdefined 
<»ek»d!h« bring* them tn»touch with thccomm^^ Semoei piwHtcrf ihnwgh the Eati^ 
T«aro iflcluite: polK«, part and recreaiion, and Hbrmy ktvicw from the Cily of San Diego; 
eligibUiiy public ^stance, childrai'* wrvice*. and pn>bation depwtnwnt services from ihr 
Oumty of San rtego; *pecia1i»«J educaiiwi and Khooi icfvicc* from the ichool distnct; 
ed(iC9tiona) co- nteling. financisU aid. and aduH «*uc»ttoo from the awnmunity college diunct; 
Section 8, public houwng and ncighbcwhood improvement from the San Dtego Housing 
Commiision. and tranilatJonfmtefpTeiatwn. drug and alcohol services and ywth tnd family 
iCivtcrs from commuroty-based orgamrationk. 

imiJ^BOKATKW: lllf vmSmSTOm Of lNrix;KATH> HIilVK 
As an irmittiiional collabwation. Nen Beginnings functtons on two levels: the Ejiecuiive 
Commiiiee and the New Bcginmn|s Council, m Executive Committee, composed of top 
executives fiwn all part* cipating cgcncics. provide* and disseminates leaderihip for the 
collaboration. Each agency hwf ha* given htgh visibility to New B^mnings, treating it not as a 
pn^ but as a long term wganiMwmal npfOTi strat^y to meet the n«di of families and 
chiliten. Each agency cwuhve has also committed staff iin» to the feasibility study, the 
imi^emenumon planning process, and the staffing plans fof ite Center, tfo^n" h i i^ 

v^ihtlitv iimDOft fmm ay«icv e nCP»tivi>^ provide Ansclinn fof IfflfmMl fhflngC Wllhm CaCh 

^^if^ 2^ pgfipta^ t o tfiinh ^ coibbotativdv aboHt ftMnnr ipltt ami wv i cn ^ 

The New Degmntngs Council, composed of mid- level managers from each agcmry . has earned on 
much of the wr k of the feaiibility itudy and implemoiuuon panning, Smggrt frgm IgfiOCy 
h^d^ Kat fliv^ the Crmncil aQ«Hi% to informa tion a nd TtSQUfCCT ihrPUgftW l fffg i niM t lOTa lg 
|pv^pt«> th#> ttumera to C 0 Hph»fniion tiKltf^iny faiym«itfltion of fiindtttg smitm. COnflKU D g 
A^ininon^ y llgiKihtv r^uifem«>nu. and confidcntiftlltY rcstriCttOTl Because members of 
the Council work as closely with staff from other agencies as they do with their own oiganiK.tion. 
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ihry have become acutdy aware of 0v»Jappmg services, conflicting a^Qy philosophies and 
gaps in wrvicrs. Forruunple: 

• Children in faroilws Teocivjng AFDC m autcmwlicaJly digibte for the federally-funded 
frve liBidi juvgmm. But until mently, the tctiool diitnct did not kfww which tiimiUet 
wen AFDC nec^R^ns. and fiuniltei requiftd to complete an addmonal tcngthy tfid 
decmted applkaim for the hncdi pi^^ 

• The school ^strict cmpl<^ school nyjmt practittoncriv w>K> we licensed to pnDvtde 
matnrcnt for oonunonchiJifiuod healdi probtemi with proper phyticton i ^pervision. Bui 
the district docs not have funds to |ffovfcfe pliysjoan superviwoiu and the school twrsr 
now provides no txeaimeni, only f«f€nml« to phy«ci«ns. Fewer tttan half of these nefcnals 
mull m a visit (o a physKrian 

The New Beginnings feasibility study documented !tw corrtlation between students ai nsk in our 
fiChooH and femilics m crisis: nearly half the families <48 percent^ wwe known to two or more 
programs within the Deparlnleni of Social Services u»Komc maimenancc po^rams. Children's 
Services), the Department of Social Services, and the Depart menf of Housing. The feasibility 
s&idy al» provided insight iitto t*« number of staff positions each agency was already providing to 
serve the families at Hamilton, and asked a central queslrcm: CouM Ibv a gene ^ working 
together, do a better Job of helping these families and cbildrrn? 

ITie New BegimwYgs d»nof»tiation proposed for Hamilton fiien^tary School is not a model to 
be replied in schools throughout San Diego, but one af^mch to meeting the needs of children 
and families through collaboration. More Important than atss sitigle models New 
Beginnings focu^ on guiding principlefi for the demonstralloo of collaboration: 

• Focus hollsllcatl> on the famll»« not on a single indiilduah 

Provide moufxes for Intensified prevention and eartji intersention, 
rather than delaying ttntil problems re^h crKH prc^rtkins. 

• Utilize each ft^ncyS evlMlng funding streams to the greatest extent 
feasible, blending finding and staff rotes from participating agencies. 

• Resist the temptation to create a project and fund it silth *?iofft" fnone>. 
ittttitutioiial chan^ is a long-term process and requires long term thinking 
and ptannlng. 

BARHIfitS TO COtJ^ABORATiON: 

The New Beginnings Executive Committee and i'ounci) members have encountered multiple 
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banim \o CK^lSkbonnon & ,hng ihe plsmnrng process. Many of ihc*c Jwmm arc m our own 
min^ taoa ptofasmnali fmvc been twneiJ in on\y imr diiciplinc <c^., education, wcwl work, 
or nimma} justke) and have wiriied in only «>e jype of wrvkr agency. Wc knou how our 
tfiitilutMNis work now am] are oomfonable ^t>rkir»g thai way; we do not kmm what the other 
msttbrtioni do, how Ihey gel fimded lo do what they do, or how our resourm can wwk togeiher . 
Efifcctivr ooUabovation begins with a broader imdmiandmg of mher institutions 

CcnfUcting. overlapping, and confusing ehgitshty naqwfemcnis for simitar kvtls of serv create 
imnccessary harrim for families ami agenctes. Valuable staff time is spent m iteientiining client 
eligibility, rather than helping familtes. and families m required to tell their stones again and 
again, with the emf^is on tfw part a particular agency w^is to hear. With fwmdation support. 
New Beginnings will investigate the developmeni of a prrlimmary system for detennmmg 
ehgiHtity for muhiple prpgrams with one application and venftcauim pnxess. 

Bamen of confidentiality keep agemncs fnw sharing essential mformaticm about families in a 
p9o(essionat manner. School staff are nsquired to repc^ suspected child abuse, hut are unable tv 
^ itifoniiation about location of a child who is removed ffom the parenti' hfimc Schoul officials 
estimate that AO percent of school penwincl under-nepon suspected child abu^e for this rrawn 

lixtiting funding for social services is fcKused on families m crisis. Funding sources for 
prevtntioo and early mtervcntron « such as case managem^t for families) are extrcmety limited. 
Many parents need trainmg in positive parenbng skills, hut this naming is not readily «»essibie to 
ihem, especially if they aie culiuriliy and^or linguistically diftercnt Without appropnaie prevcnnvr 
services, the mimber of families m cnsis will ccmtmue to gftm . 

We will fail to develop effective collaboration if we assume any single agem v i« he th«r ci>nvemfr 
and owner of the collaboration. Schools are a logical location for integrated services, since ihey 
are itadily acc«sible to tamilies. but too fmiuenily agencies are expected to come to the schtiol 
and caltabmie on the school's terms Interagency coJlabc^icm must be seen as an esten«on ot 
school restiwrtunng, wi:h an accompanying nrstructunng of roles and responsibilities at the 
school. Thg rotlabor ation must he ostnod etiualh all ffflrtkigatlty 

The children s health treatment component of Sew Beginnings has been the most difficult to 
implement thwMigh collabooitior and redirection of esisting resources. Funding rcstrictioni and 
regulations place our young ri» *dreo at mcreased nsK of health and learning problems 
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Till: R«u: in nii raiMAL govihi^ik vr: 

Reoent «hic»lKina) moTCh tm iSfmcmimitrd that chiltfrcn who livr in where thert » a 
comfiiritton of families in poveny m m greateti ri»k of what Ushnh Schorr, the ^mhor of 
Wiftm Off^ ^hgr^ calls outemcs.* To the cycle of dindvaot^. programi fof 
dis»ivanta^ chilifr«i and their fimtli«tmuftbh The 
fHognuni mutt take a holtilic view, not a fragment one. Ii it impc»unl, for eiampfe, to 
encDun^ the use of Chapter I fumhf *pnciv ides hroader range of lervicesfioCliapteT ! eligible 
chi l di ei t and thesr familvs^ 

Interagency roHahorfliion needs tu be modgtted al the fMteral tg^eL luirenth, 
fttndlDg fmrn dlfTeinit agencleii 1% iiubject to restrictions iibicb place local 
ln!itltatieii% at a dUad%anlaae: focal ?fCboolii !wr^e all itudent^ «iHhoitt rejui^ to 
clti£riMhlp« but the use of JfFA ifi%cbool fund<b for students at riiik m|ulre!^ 
docnmentatitm of legal slatuv. Ixical agencies likr lite faiiiille!« Ibeini^hes most 
carr> their stories from one funding wurce to another* trying to fiatch together 
enough fonding to help fatnillrs and children, A pool of finding from severat 
federal agencies, nith a inlngle RequeU for fVopoMiU» ^ould help practitioners 
desriop coherent programs, 

The federal go%frnn.ent. in tmpporlina inigrapenc» coilaheration. should resist 
tfmP»at>oP ^ presfTiptivy about the specific participants or process for 
developing integrated ser sice s. Because the responsihitifs for ser%ices is 
COTflgisrrd diffifrenlls in mans states and localHies« and Ihe needs for services 
«ar% from communit> to communtts* it is important to sup|iort local (moershlp of 
the procevs and content of Ihe collaboration. It is much more important to 
develop realistic, coherent criteria by which the outcomes of the collaboration can 
be evaluated. 

NcH Hcgtnnmgs is a UkuI cflort to find answers in the midst tif a rtatmnaf chmv The future of our 
childirn and of <Hir naiKw wiH dqicndtmtwtr ability lo ftnd new' answers and gtvc the litc lam 
htintw«) lo have Ihe oppiYnuniiy to share Nen Begmntn^s h ifh th»s wommtlter. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 




A STATEMEIfT OF PHILOSOPHY 



WE BEUEVE THAT 



ooonomfc fuliro of 8v9 Obgo; 

k) povtfty md m M fWi of net dmratoptig 
to (hvir poCanflii k QRMlig cw fiOiTviwniy; 



fupppftid ffid 



emglifvf ind 



comos Ihioii0h udy JhtBiwutlun And 

Sm DiiQCN San 0I^|0 Comrafounly CflOeo* 
DbtrtoC and Ssi OtoQO Uhflad School OWritf 
hM •vatuaMt pen^WGdw ml piay • 
cftical fDl> t? iiynmitt^i ciiidiwi and 



« only 1 titofliated aanftox ayrtaw jffwoMhg 
* fwnUBf Gwiol bo aAactMify Bilstod of thoao OQenctas and tho fiM naourost 

ano uiBiiyiriafioa DWDOQn fyvB^^efnao « owv piuwiMOfwO wOm oan nwoi no 

asfvlooa pttwidad by puMd pQcnctpii, coniplax nooda of ^itdiwi and fandDM In 

incfaidfctg tfw acfiorti, ^ teotahOn f roni our conwMW^Iy; ond 

aocf> cthor. 

« such B tystotn mint not bo dopondent on stHMt 
tof ni apacW fUndfeiQ, but wuA reprosont b 
fuodoiimitat fostmctiidng of ojUsMug 
roaoiffcaa. 

NEW BEGINNtNQS is a proora for Tieeting ttm n«ods xA chSdren and fon^esand ertsurino a productivo futum for ttfom and for cur oommunfiy. 



BosoUftiotrs iocxxporadng thb phiosoptiy wore unminicxffiJv adop*^ by the San D^ego Cty Cound. the San Diego Ojunty Board cjf Supervisors, 
the Board o( the San Diego Commuoty QoOege Distjict and (he ban Oie{^ IMffled School CXstrict Board of Edi^ation on Jlity 23 ?S» 1990. 



NEW BEGINNuiGS SERVICES 



FAMIUeSINTHE 
HAMILTON 
ATTENDANCE 



HMMLTON SCmOL 



NEW BEQOMitQS COfTER 
• • • 



fimiy A dbn M B y gidQaui Wi ii HI 



Community Pivficfpfltfon 



OtMrAgancy 



DfTENOEOTEAM 






causae* 




BEST GOPV AVAILABLE 
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Apnl ia W1 

VFWRFntKVlNCS 



New Begiitn^ a witqw? interag^Ky colJaborati vc involving the Oty of San Diego, Counly 
of Sun DteD. Dtego Oty SchooU, San Dtego Coiwminity O^lcge Districl, and the San 
Dl€go Hoii»ii«ComiiilssloTt The New Bk-^innings approach seeks lo fanprove ufnnces to 
d^f«n and f amiltes through creation of a new system focujwd on prevwiUon and integrated 
servicww 

New BKtnnlnss has been In eidsicnce since Jiw 

Counlyof San Wego initiated diKu^ions with the supwlntcndent of San Diego City School* 
and eseciitivcafrwni^ public ^endes. The initiaJ nwcttaig teducted 28 managOT, 
im^sentinft the divei^ty of scrvkes jwovided to cWWiea youth, and families. Ttw g«>wp 
decided to ftxia it» attention on San Diego's muW^rthnk, densely popidated Widely anpa. 
WWte initia! effwte focused on awan?nes5 of e«h agency's services in the area, the discussions 
inevftat^ lumed to issues of fragmentaticm of senrices and urnnet needs of children and 
famihe*^ It soon became appaient that the agencies serve common customers; that is. that many 
fancies aie known to more than one agemy and that increased communication and 
colUbortlion among agencies hoMs the potential for improving oulcomcs for famihcs and 
children. 

The l^sj^l^ty Study 

In sunwier 1989, the group began to focus its attention at the etomentary school level lo emamim? 
the potential for integrated services to hmlia as a means of Improving lives for young 
cHWfen. A feasibility study funded in part by the Shxart Foundations was conducted at 
Hamilton Elementary Sdiool to investigate families* needs for additional services and the 
harriers they experience in working with the eirtsiing system. The study also took a "bottom 
up- Uk^ at the ^endes to determine harriers to system effectiveness. Feasibility >t Jdy 
c om p on ents indiided: 

J. An 'action research^ component that placed a soda! worker at the school to work 
iniensively with 2D families; 

2. Intensive interviews with an additional 30 famihcs conducted by off-duty pwbhc 
health nurses; 

3. An agency liaison study linking the school to a singk pomt of contact in 
participating agencies; 

4. Focus groups with agency wurkersi, both those "on the line" and in administrative 
roles; 

5 A dau match study, electionicaUy matching families enrolled m the school to 
caseloads from the Department of Sodal Services, Probation Departnnmt. and 
Housing Commission; and 

6 A migration study charting the schools that students attended before and after 
their enrollment at Hamilton. 
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The feasibility Mudy*9 conclusions included: 

• FamiUc^ need Mp tn order to get help; the system is dtf/icutt to traverse %«rithout 
tit^poft and informition; 

• While the school setting is a good base for services, the colUborative should not 
itacess«rlly be sdwc^ -governed; 

• Services are fragmented and are not provided from a common jp^ttosc^hical base; 

• Most servkes are focused on crisis intervention; then? jre few resources for 
prevenlton. 

With unanimous support from the govmung bodies of all participating agencies, the 
feasibility Mudy was accvpted and implcmfmtaticm plannii^ began. 

Implementation rianninc 

Implementation planning for thi* New Beginnings feasibility study began in October 1 with 
funding from the Stuart Foundations and the Danforth Foundation, ^kw Begimiings is best seen 
first as « strategy for coordinated services, with a focus on: 

• prevention and early iiUerventton; 

• focus on the family, rather than any single family member; 

• repositioning and reallocation vi existing rcsourcvs fmm participating agencies; 

• emphasis on adoption and nKxtificatiun In many settings, rather than a "project 
focus". 

As such^ New Beginnings has pioneered: 

• on line access for schools to Department of Social Services data, eliminating 
duplicatK)n of eligibility for free lunch; 

• inclusion of parent -school communication cumciiium in CAIN training; 

• access to CAIN benefits for pregnant and parenting teei» through communication 
between the schwf nurn^ and the Department of Social Servrocs. 

A demonstration center will open at Hamilton Elementary School in Spring 1991 The centt^r 
will initially serve familirj of Hamilton's 1300 students, grades K - 5, with an expansion to 
pre-school children in a second phaM?, Services at the center wit! include: 

• expanded school registration and preliminary assessment for all families. 
» parent education and adull education classes, 

• expanded health H»f vices, including Child Health and Disabihly Prrvention, 

• a team of Family Services Advocates to provide ongoing services planning, 
counseling, and direct scrvires for famihes in need. and. 
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• cotwectkms to an Extended Team* to prDvidc stiRWtive wnices from ihc 
paitidpatii^ agencies. 

Overall Ck>al; 

Develc^ and teal an integrated cDHaborative system of services lor f anUhes and children 
«vhich to nwre effective than the cuirent fragmented system and results In an improved 
oommunHy e nvi r onm en t and better family sodal healft. and edt^ationat hmctioning. 

Demonstration Overall Goal: 

In the BfM stage of the demons^tion. implema>t the design in tfte Hamilton Elementary 
attSKlance area. Lev^oficrvice and target groups will be phucd in to reach the full target 
pcqmlatkni of aU Hamitlon families and their children. 

Operational Goal 1: Institutional Collaboration 

Develop collaboration among agencies to better serve families and diildren ihrcnigh 
restructuring institutional knowledge, beliefs, patterns of communica^n. and oi^anizalion. 

Operational Coa) II; Strengthen Family Life 

Develop a service system which assists and supports families to improve their social, heatlh, 
and educational functioning; enhance their community environment; and increase economic self- 
suffidency. 

Demonstration; Implement a program at the Demonstration Center which will assist targeted 
families to measurably improve specified areas of family life. 

Operational Goal III: Improve Outcomes for Childnm 

Dirvetop a support system for children from birth to age 12 that responds to needs for healthy 
frfiysical sodal, and cognitive development and emphasizes prevention and early 
intervention. 
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HEMBEQJmmS: AFEASIMJTYSTUDYOF 
INTEGRATED SERVICES FOR CMLDf^ AND FAMOJES 



THoasmH ef chiktrin and fh«tr fmBm M ck&mamn tf^Msn tMr won* 
•wvtoM pro¥t(M Iqr «^ 

dtmw fmm* »n0 My should bi in orMfing m common ^ M 
limn* tor l«mBy niecm. Sovtril imtn^ncy coB^orttoni Iwd itfw tfr y " 
d«y0lOM0 on • sm^ 80^. ind mo flm» was flpo to bwad wpon tho«o sb^ tuooram 
H9m BsQifVf^ WIS tormod tfi Jm as a mam «or top laadavslUp » ai^ffa ^ a 
naw dufpi^ abcHil jf^^ aatytng tftUdran and mair tvnOias. 

Naw Baotrmftigs Is a unk^ *wraganc)r ooOaboralhw tmfohffng ilw CHy and Cotmtyof 
S«n Diaao* San Dtago Cownimlty Col^ DlstrW and San Oiago C»y School. Tl>a 
coitabo^va amargeJ from a raaMaation mat tha tetif partteipatoTfl apanc^ safva 
cmran, you^^ (amS^ and: 

* a^ars oonimoo cfianis 

- naadioimdmtandtfMasnrtoosandrasouroasoltfiaothaf aoanoias 

* naadioldM^aani4caw»»andpos8M<iupUcationofsafvto08 

* aafva s^ln a Umttad 0tca) anvlwmnt 

Tha inHiai tfiyutsfmw tad to a can ^ an ac*»on rasasfch pr^act to tast tha taas^Ky 
of a ona a»p ooeitftnaiad swvicas cantar or z^r tntaQtasad sarvtcas apyoagt 
Connacsad to a a^ioot ^» auoi) a saivtoas eantar oould cut mn>u9li buraaupraltc 
barriais and pwida aM»y w»stete aupport tor famffi^^ TDa atudy was ooncahrad as 
a -top down and bottom took at aj^tJng ^rstww. Stuan Foundations aoraad to 
partlany ttrnd tfia (aa^iflfty study m Jtify 1039, and tt>a pmiact ba^an with 4onatad 
tMandswvieaafmmaaciiagancy. Naw Baotnntngs iMdai^ ohosa to «oci» on ^ 
mtaivamieA and omtotad ^ at Hammon Efimamary SdwcM. locatad In San 
DiaQO*a 69n$^ poputetad, nnUtMinlc City Haign^ araa. TTia satac^ of KamOton 
pioWdad Now Baplnn)fKrs with an ^portunJty to wortt oondlttons that ara 
baoommg an too tamOlar - a school strainbig at maxHntim capacity to assist famittas 
wtth imfttif^, Mvara naeds. 



Tha Naw Batfnnmgs faaswmy study was dasignad to gaihof mtonnation about tha naads 
ot (8mi»as and tha ^npad of safvlcM prok«M by locat aganeias and tha school. Mora 
spadflcaDy. the study wi(ed: 
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How ininy fam{li«t rvc^ivs Mrvtces frpm tfie county. cHy* or from 
oomnwntiy-litMdl ii^ikIm hHvM 1^ if>e ooumy or c^ty? 

Whm wvlont cio t^l^ rm^? 

Ar# ir)«y oUoiM for sorvicoB m«t l^f m not wronlty rscolvtfHJ'^ 

to fhm o-foteUonshi^ botwoon « f«m9y^ of so^ ood nooRii srvtcw 
ontf mo ocKfomic XTHl socio! $inoes» of 9wir chOdrsn? 

What borritrs do M fan^ot oraotmtor tDoy try to 0«l tiolp from mo 
pmm^ syoiom? 

Whol brrim Oi^t mimt} Iho lyolofl), oo oo^ by ftQoncy Oialf? 

Con Iho soMoo tfolh^ systom bo mmiB moro rmponittfo ^ mo noocte of 
tomSiot in no^Qtibomootfv t^"* Hommont in o o«y (hot is mtogrotod and 

COOt^tfOClivO? 

As orlQina&y dosigrtotf. tho toa8&% otydy indudod ttm top^raio prefects: Intorviows 
ot tomHios and itudonto. mtorviows of lront-&io sofvtoo pmvtdofs from pprti^otino 
agoncioft« and a diata-sharmg otfoit to Invooiiffato tno mmibof of tvnit^ In oommon. 
A^iioy oxocuiiyot Iftt Umitod by tho moaroh toeus and ro^iwod a moro action- 
ortontod appraa^. As a rofttin fivo KkStiona) pfojoots wra oomSuetsd M oidor id loam 
mofo about tho eurront aymm: piadng a tociat wofkm at HamHton to m/oik wfth 
tamttioSt and craating a vfmm of ^oney liaisons to h^ mitsido affondts t»o mofo 
annostWo to Hanson staff. A stiHly of Hantttion tam^ ntipratiofl pattoftis was addad to 
gafhv Inlomwtion about tlw highfy mobOo popolstfoit. DMplto tho muttltaootod nanirs 
of tho study, a9 pro^ oon^ononts wm oomptetod wttmn a short timattne. 



Fooos Qfoups of f^gmtpf Woitiors 
Affoney liaison Notwom 
Caso Msft^^nsm &idy 
Famity Imofviows 
Data Match 
Mipratton $UJdy 



TtmftHnii tor Comptetkm 

•lonuary to April 1990 
^tovombor 1989 to Aprit 19S0 
January to March 1990 
Fobruory to Mareh 1990 
Maroh 1990 
March 1990 



Tho loltowlno tnformailon prov^dot o summary of hnd^nps from tho study, rascfres 
oonchoions from thoso hndings, and suggosts a system of tnfogratod Mrvteos for 
cftildfon and tamflies. 
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L 

IMPLiCATiONS: 



II. 



Nm)PDRre reRM 

FMmm9 m uimwv9 of M/v/tw. or of ttiolr ofig^fy for 

FmimB iMtf fi9tp In mA^ to ga f^ Tf$o sysm b Of^ to 
tm^so wfOma smiort ml mtomtfi^. 

y^f^ a fnf hftaift AmfiftfiiMttal iiitenn In ttm wav MhOQlS 

TMs f^orm iriD rt^ta mv «ys of IhiviWiv tha 
fiwtft of fomllloi, llio rolot of OBoncy vorkara, 
•llglblilty dalormlfifttloiit mo foouo ontf proeaaa of 
aarviea tfflfvary» and oltMOtlon of fumla. 

11 wm roquiro ooniltloni, atron; aupport at Iht lilgliost 
•«mlnitlr«ltva lavola. 

Ra£OFT>CSCHCXX,WO0UABgW10N 



FtmNQS: Fmfm8S89tfm&:hootasoptoco0omfi^, 

Boirni tdennnea wm tfw scfwl n^od the FmtU^ 

and ^a County PuVto Hemt Norses 0 goto miaf oocoss to 

fsminss. 

Schools qi/idify Oe^frre ovofwhsfmrnf by the mvftipis naarfff of 
funttlos. 

OQMCtUaONS ThA «fthoQt Rirtttnff te « nrfanmv fiiffttftlnftd cmtBCt DCHn! fOf WPfKlflQ 

Pfnomm tfi nm ff^^^^^^ 

Q ^HYftmatiflft hy < ^f^ aiw ftoamy mlyht InhfbH ntmchmim fioooaratltm: 

IIIPLICATiONS: TTw cwilor of oofvteM ba oharad: oil ora In tha hub. 

All participating agandat naad to form • natwork to kaap 
famlllas from fatting llirougfi tha oracfca. 



MPfnPf^An9 MMONPHajOSOPW 



nAOSfVGS: FmnMm must ^ £0 ^ so6« Aiu^t^a f^xO^ems, or 

to rse^ hop wHh muJt^ ptooss of one prMm. 

For oxmr^. one bmily nwy nooO tood ston^, ^edat o<^^n 
tssOf^, omnm etassos, and ptOcs prMotton. Each is oUaifwf 
^om a ^parato aganey govomod ty tfftofont ^tst^utlons^ F&tfffas 
ara often ifftawara of ttmdmncdom among i^anct^. 
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r&qiHr&a to rspcm susps&ed cMd Mbuse, but ChUd Prof9cthr9 

wm ttwfi. School <^ pmmcf with m cmtr^ If ih^ 
am wwv$a imm nmt' parMls' home. For VW m^m, schof^ 
omdtfb ^Hmte that 40 percMt of sOtool porsonnef ufHi^-mporf 

. OQNCtliSPMS: What anpftAfft !ft faft one fitnote svatpm to famlHRfi ts faaltv fl 
rmomented ftai of ftatvteftft. 

IMPLICATIONS: Ifi or4of for • eofimlvt «yil«m to Mlit, paHteiptlfng 
99«nvl«« mutt hiM • trtarttft lftft0r«tttf pfillMopliy 
whieh slrositi pr«vftntlon stiff ttrly liilfrv»ntlon, 
tgeney eollaboratlon tnd • focus on working with 
f»mflloo r»iltor llitn on IndlvMvvti. 

A caso man«g«m«n! approach would provWa coordinated 
accaaa to aorvicos. 

fDNtnwSS. Over 60 p0rO0ftt of Hmffm f^rHHos are kwofvod with County 

t^partment of Sodaf Sanficos, antf Pm^t^n, or City Housing 
Comm^^n. About W pmcant of aff fmniffes are hrmm to four or 
more progrwrts ^ tfm^ agendas. 

Crisis managemof^f for a few famHias in ^y/onic need takes away 
from other famff^s wftft very m^tmant 

1 GSStSUSStS: The worst casBs are the tamat pf most softncflnQ. 

IMPLICATIONS: The corneratone of a ahartd phlloaophy must he a 
P'lortty for prevention end eerly Intervention aervfcee. 

few ROLES PDR AGENCY WORKER S 

FfH[XNQS: Workers are frustrated with the narrowness and infiexMity of 

their rotes^ 

Workers feet dehumanized in their Job rotes, similar to ttie famines 
inv^fved. 

Workers see generations of recurring probfems in famities and feet 
t^e^ess to 'break the (^ain'. 
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NEWroiE8FCM*GB<CYWaP<B«ftionM) 

"f^'"^- Agffflfiy wBrttsffl nnnd nnd tflfltitiftth nnfl a fienss of 

nnnnmn|fpf|myM ahaut Ihtrfr woHl 

t^or ftttoft and fnaanfiaarimteB nwod mdflBnhten. 

Cimnnttinn fstaW mteft anri |«h <toir!i^.tk>wi «Mn iwteam Bm fti^ and 

IMPLICATIONS: Workers shouM Iwcomt iimlly whroCillMl, WprWno mof» 
intonitly with f«iw num^r* of fimlllM. Th»y iiMd 
more puthority and flMlblHIy In tfotormlntna whon 
ca»M am op*Md» what aanrteaa ara randaratf, and whan 
caaaa afmuM b# alwd. 

To Inemaa thair knowMga toaa, worlrara ahould ba 
ancouragad and rtwardad for croaa-tralnlng end 
placamant In vgandaa othar than thaIr homa aganey. 

VL CHANQESg^PDlK^AINlDPROCEDUreS 

FamHlBS must carry their m s^ies BrtninU to 80¥er^ places. 
E9cn s^0f^ mfy wmts arw part of the sfiwy. 

WofkBTs who rrfiist tmrH/te case dl^ manuatty are unatMe to be 
etffc^t "Paperworh InhfMs sodaf work," 

onNdUSCNS' gfkyihHitw praM>rfMri«i which afp eomntftit and aflflncv^fipeclfic 

Pffiftftm fftindhtq mprhftntftmft fflOulm agftncv siwdaiizatton SO that 

Lack of data shnripn flmong pgpnrigft wQTkem and fmnilioft Pfevantft 

lyPLICATtONS: A common aHglblHly procaas should t>a davaloped. with 
ona eanfraf point of contact for famillaa. 

Funding needu to ba flaxibfa anough to silow for 
approprlata aervtcaa, whather apoclallzad or ganaral. 

Wafvara, poftcy ehangaa, and ataffing changea may ba 
nacaaaary to provlda funding flaxibliity. 

Lagal maana mual ba davalopad to allow wo^ra to ahara 
pertlnant Information about famtllaa wHh othar aganey 
ataff. 
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CMWtffiSMPOUCrESAhP 



T^clinoloey upiradit mn ii«ttf«tf 



to tnliane* 



fSNONOS: 

IMPLICATIONS: 

VUL 



Ttit •fTwrplng tystmi mwt aMrsM both grMpt of nottfi. 
Ono eofimt bo odOmootf to tho oxeivtlon of tfit olbt r. 

t>ICREASED(fBniTFRQMFAMIUE8 



fmPMiS. The most comm^ n§9d §ipf9S$9a fBmms WB$ is>r pMmtrf emw 

FmnWss want to Usm^d ^ mnt t9i^ in twk ^t^mctionB 
wftfy Bgenc^s, 

Th0 pfflgflflt ftvfltgm tfAaia famHifltt wHh less fflftooc! than tftflv 

cteilmBntfnBfiit 

Th« now iyitom thoufd provMo o notwork of oorvloot 
with t mintimim numbor of oliff vi^orldfte tvith oocfi 
fomily. 

Tho tyttvm thouM hivo contlmilly ond •ttblliiy» allow 
for finilttplo Oiitry oittf oxit f»offiti» tnO oeeommodvio 
hiiiran oml oullural diftorooeoo. 

DETERRENTS TO MQgajTY 



INIFtfCATIONS: 



FMWQS: 



fMPLfCATIONS: 



Fsmfff^s must $lart oi^ agBh ra »0Curg 9mvi€0$ wtmn ttmy l9mm 

tn i$87^, only 40 p^tmnt o/ mo cfUk^n mtin^mf Hmilton 
Trom dsy 5 thrti^h ttay fTS {M^m^t ttm tun jmgrl Twgnty tMw 
fwcent Mtt0n^Haminmmao/wi^tms^mttik0Ptgtt90yMf. 

Pamn^ mohtrttv K sftfteim b^friftf to mefthfhtQ leivtoefl. 

Instftiitlono and aQoneloa can oomponaato for family 
mobility by dovolopN^ ftoxlblo aorvloo aroa boundarlot. 

Continuity of aorvleoa moat bo oHran a lifeh priority by 
aarvleo provldora* 
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fiffifr ffftfftnninyi ^ppmach lo inlRflralfld Sflivices 

Tlif Ntw Bagmnlngt wppt^m^ to Inltgrated Sefvfces iQt Cmf0n 9n6 FamUies is based 
on mt wxMlf^ of fomto ^nt 1^ os^ pan^aiing sgsncy on services to famines in the 
Hommof) ores. It ret^otems i fynttamimte] resmictvrlfig end reafiocatton of public 
funds to an Inieragency system. If empomrs agencies* staff ^trough Ir^ased problem 
s^mg md deqw mvoM»ment n^tti ^lUdren and families. 

Tfie New Bmtnnii^ affroach wHt provide services to famHies wHti chiWren who 6ve tn 
Manrften atterslaf^ area, fndwdmg ifvese wfwse chUdren attend Hamttton or ottior 
pubDo schools and those with children ages 0-5, who may be referred from 
parfid^ting sondes. The New Beginntngs approa^ hds three teveff : 

ljw^Qto. the k;h<X)L a prifTMiry sowrce of referral and an tniegral part of the 
system. Ctessioom teachers refer cWldren who are experfencteig ^ademte, b^tavtorai, 
attend«ice, or health proMems. O^oing c<mm)ntcaUon behveen tl» tea^r and Center 
staff terms a vital fee^ck 'loop* to assess whether services are having a beneftoioi 
affM on ^e ^itd< Teachers receive Intensive traming on ^ot^ Identl^tton and 
support ^^iques In the classroom, as m8 as awareness of 9ie roles end services of 
other i^ncy siaH. The sc^l is c^sely anted to the Center and shares staff wHh tton a 
pvt*llme bas^ to an expanded stuc^t ref^stratlon and assessment process. 

t^tTwo. THE CENTER Is a separate building on the Han^n site or acescent to it 
It i^ides two levels of services for families: an expanded student regisfratloMamiiy 
assessment ^ocess for aU families* and serv^ planning, ongoing case management and 
son^ health services for families who rwed |»eventH)n or early imerver,!ton services. 

At the Center, families will also be able to receive dired servk^s: Initial eligibility 
swenlr^, s^iool reglalralton mi assessment of students for special program referrals 
to pareni educatton ar*d other self-help services, wtd some heaim sen^tees: physical 
examlnallons» Immunltations, and treatment for cofr-^n childhood cpndrHpns. The 
scho^ nurse practWoner. under the superviston of a licensed ^tystelan. will work In an 
expanded role, including treaiment. 

LftvfllTtirfig. THE EXTENDED TEAM Is an Integral part of the New Beginnings approa^. 
As members of the New Beginnings Extendi Team, line worker continue In their t^me 
agencte and usual |ob roles* but take on a redefined case load focusing on Hamilton 
famines. Extended team members might be found, for example* m the CHy Housing 
Department, the County Departments of Probation and Social Services. arK) on the siafi of 
Gommunlty^based org^lzatlons* but they alt concentrate their work with Hamilton 
(amilles as pan of the New B^lrm^ Team. 



Top leadership of the New ^innings pennership Institutions Is oommmed to tfte level 
of institutional change and collaboration required to demonstrate the viability of 
htegrated aetvtees for families, m ^e midst of possible state budget cuts that threaten 
to pit one ^itutloa aga^st another, the New Beginnings partners are resoh^ed to forge 
ahead with ff«i ^oss^egency teamwork and thoroughness ihat has been the hallmaik of 
this feaslblliiy study. 

New kleglnnlrvs Is recommending thai Implementailon begin In the Hamilton Elementary 
School attendance area. Implementation should be undertaken in four phases: 

Phase Timeltne 

1 . Develofvnent uf Implementation plan Completed by December 1990 



2* Start-up activities 

3. Oanmstratfon period 

4. Evaluafton oydes 



Completed by February 1991 
March 1991 through March 1994 
Annually beglanlng In 1992 
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Mr. LiTTLKFiKLD. Mr. Dohvrty. 

Mr. I^>HKKTV. Thank you, Mr. Litllefield. 

rd like to express my appreciation for beinK invittnl to Hpc^ok 
today aH a repiwentative of Mayor Raymond L. Flynn of thi« City 
of Bmton and the young iieople of the City of Boston. 

The importance of linking critical neiKhborhofid-ba>*ed human 
services to the public schools in order to nelp children and youth 
stay in school and succeed cannot bi* understated. In Boston there 
are several creative programs underway that tie social servicc^^ 
health and mental health, parental support, literacy, child care 
and advocacy tK^rvices to the public schtwls. However, they all have 
one thing in common: They are too few and underfunded. 

legislation like S. 01!) is needed to bring the financial n^sources 
to the human efforts* being made by dedicated teachers and social 
iiervice professionals to keep our youth in school and provide them 
with quality i*ducational upiKirtunitieH. Boston Community Schoiils, 
as the City of Boston s lead human wrvice and youth service 
agencv, with centers in the C'tty of Boston of which 22 share 
whool buildings and all of which an* controllt»d by neighborho<xl 
community schcK>l councils, offer thrt*e programmatic €»xamplc*H of 
how the linkage of supportive human s<»rvici*s to educational sc»rv- 
ivm enhanct*H the pirtential of high-risk youth completing their i*du- 
cation. 

While all thr<v prt^rams serve similar iwpulnt ions- young 
people of the inner city, mainly from singli^neaded households, 
many on public assistance, subjwt to substance abusi% twn vio- 
lence, gang involvement and early prt^gnancy— each program s ap- 
proach to tying service provision to the public schcxils is diffen^nt. 

\a*1 me begin my presentation with a fairly inspirational vignette 
about oni* of our participants. 

Jerome was referred to the Back to School program in August of 
VM) by the guidanc<» counsellor at the Whinitley Middle School in 
Boston. While attending Wheatley, Jerome iH'rformf^d welPaca- 
df^micalty, but Ix-cause of the Boston public schtnils' pn>motional 
policy requiring an Kf) percent attendance rate, he faili^d for the 
academic year as his attendance* rate was «mly Ci4 pi»ix-ent. 

In Septembi»r of VMM, Jerome*s family- his mother and two sib- 
lings— bc^came homeless and for 2 months slayc*d with a variety of 
familv membi^rs in a numhi*r of lm*ations. 

In Nov€»mbi*r they were placi^d in a shelter n)<)tel in a city north 
of Boston. 

r)c»spite this phicement and the commute it involvcnl. Jerome 
maintrtiniKi an HH attendance nite at his back-ti>-sch(K)l sitcv In 
cembiT, the family was lcK*ated in a subsidizt»d housing unit in 
Boston. 

Jen>me s academic tK»rformance for this year has merited him 
the honor roll for all three terms» and his attendance rate has g<me 
from {j\ fH'rcent to Hfi fH»rcent. Because of his d(*tiTmination and 
cognitive abilitVt the Bjick to SchiMil staff advi>rati*d for JiTome's 
admission to IVfiiton Academy, an academically demanding private 
rt*sidential sc»condary Kchool, and he has bc»en acreptc^d. 

The journey from homeleas/out of school, to '*A' student, and ac- 
ceptance and possible entrance into the pn*stigtous Milton Acade- 
my is testimony to Jenmie*s strength of character and |>ers<*ver- 
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ance in the face of debiiituting ob»tacles. However, it in aim testi- 
mony to the existence of an alternative education model like Com- 
munity Schools Buck to School proifrnni and Ihe services that that 
model brinKH to Jerome and his family. 

Back to School k an alternative middle school program that 
works with 12-15 year-oids whose pen^onal, educational and family 
histories make them prime candidates for school dropout. Back to 
School is four classrooms, 15 students each, taught by two teachers 
and supported by a human service advocated, locatt^d in different 
neighborhoods of the City of Boston. 

Back to School is accredited by the Boston School ('ommittw-- 
remembering that these art» young |>eopIe under 1(5 years of age 
and therefore they must be enrolls! in school— funded with City of 
Boston operating funds, housc»d in a public housing development, a 
municipal building, a recreation center, and a sei>iirate classroom 
in an elementary school. 

The goal of Back to School is to remove youth at risk of dropping 
out from the traditional public school provide them with educa- 
tional remi*diation, address the p'rsonal or family problems that 
place them at risk, and return them to the public schools to com- 
plete their c*ducation. Back to School students remain in the pro- 
gram for one to 2 years. 

A profile of a Back to School student generally describes a youth 
who will drop out: over-age for grade level, prt*vious educational 
failure, spotty to low attendance*, perhaps court-involved, witn <'X- 
perience m substance abuse, and from a dysfunctional family. 

Back to SchcKil servicers are deliverc*d through a "aise managt*- 
ment" modality. Kuch student s educational plan includes a social 
service component. Teachers and the human service advocate work 
as a team* in and outside the classrooni, to educate and supfxjrt the 
student. 

The role of the human st^rvice advocate is unique and critical. 
Thin member of the staff **brokers" support servict*s ni^eded by the 
youth with other agencii»s and assun*s that they are provided. 
These services may In- legal services, health services, mental health 
services, housing servicers, or social welfare service. Whatever they 
may be, their provision is es^vntial to addressing the nont»duca- 
tional problems that impinle the learning potential of the student. 
The existence of nonc»ducational problems has inducinl school fail- 
ure. Unless r<*s^)lviHl, they will force school dropout. 

Ninety p4»rcent of the students who <*nroll in Back to SchtK)! 
remain in the program and rt*turn to the public schools. Daily at- 
tendance in Back to SchtK)! classrooms ranges from H7 percent to 
}W percent. Mtwt Back to tkrhcHjl students return to the public 
schools at a grade level two grades alxjve where they left. 

City Roots is an alternative high .sclunil program that .serves 
young people lfl-21 years of iige. All City Koots students have 
drop}H*a out of school. Some may well have remained in school if a 
program like Back to School had existH when they were in their 
middle school * ge years. 

City Booths pmvides youth with basic skill remtnliation and pre- 
pares them for a (IKI). During his or her sUiy in City Kmits. the 
student receives job- read inc-ss skills, life skills, job development 
services, and a host <;f :^up|K)rt st*rvicc^. 



City Roots is orKimiml similar to Bnck to School. It is neiKhbor- 
hood'based clussrooms, locutfsl in nontraditiimnl Ipnming environ- 
ments, stitfTed by two Ifuchers and the enaentiul human service ad- 

A profile of a City Hoots student |mniUi*lH that of u Back tt> 
School student, except that these young people are older, mure 
likely to be court-involved and usens of drugs and/or alcohol; 
during this pn^ram year, one^hird already are or are about to 
become parentn. Again, for these young ptniple. the key to the ccim- 
pletion of their t*ducation~finding a job, entering a nkitl training 
program, or going to college—^** the rt*HoIution of thonc* problems 
that force*! them to drop out of school 

The City Roots answer is that of Back to School: Link the stu- 
dent s educational effort to support services. If attendance in the 
pn^ram is predicated upon the provision of child care, help the 
student find child cure*, if there art* problems with the courts, work 
with the probation officers to facilititte resolution of the problem. If 
housing IS necessary, or public assistance, or family mediation, 
assist the student to find the agency or oivani74ition to addrc^ss the 
need and acctnw the service. This is the role of the City Root^ 
human service advocate. 

Last year, i^d percent of City Roots students graduatiKl with a 
OED; 51 percent found jobs; and we are proud to say that per- 
cent entered college or a skill training program. For H years. City 
Roots has achieved similar successt»s. 

In Joseph was an honor student at I>ominic Savio High 

School, a Catholic high schoc?! in Kast Boston, lie had plans for col- 
lege and dreams to make a spt*cial futun* for himsi»lf and his 
family. His dreams were shattered when his father was arrested 
for the use of drugs and suteequently imprison<»d- His mother was 
unable to pay the school tuition, and Jot* was forani to leave. 

The family situation declined even further when Joes mother 
began using drugs as a means to co^» with her depression. Joe was 
forced to work and live on his own. He movt*d from one family 
member's home to another, trying to regain a sense of hope. Jcx» 
fell into a deep depression, and his self^»steem spiraled down. 

Finally, a cousin who had previously graduated from (*ity Roots 
recommended that he enroll. He did. Joe became an honor student. 
He graduated with the class of lUKH, was accepted into Bunker Hill 
tTommunity College, whert* he is studying business, and is now em- 

!>loyed by Boston Community Sk^hools as a human service advocate 
or the City Roots program. 

City Boots provided Jw with the emotional sup|H>rt he ncH»ded 
during his period of crisis. During his stay ifi the program, Jch» was 
able to rt^ain his st»lfK»sti*em and find a positive work envinmment 
which uIlowtHi for his studii^s. His role m l^ity KcKits now providers 
students who are ex|H»riencing t^qually dinicult limes with ii posi- 
tive role model 

The WinntW (*ircle prognmi is another example of the hi»m»ntH 
achieved when public cnlucation is enhanced by HUpjK>rt services. 
Unlike Back to School and ('ity Roots, which are housed in mmlra- 
ditional t*ducational st^ti.ngs. Winners* (?ircle utilizes l>o!b the 
public sch<x)l and the after-school program to build a "surround 
care" program for the students. 
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Youth i»nrolk'd in WinntTs' iVirvlv rwvwv stTvia^H fVum 7:.'iU a.m. 
to (} p.m., with Home yuun»^ pfuph* Htill at the community school 
pn^ram until !> or 10 at niKht. Fundi*d by a Krant from the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, Office of Substance 
Abuse Prevention, the Winnern' I'lrcle program, recently citi*d in 
two Boston If lobe editoriain as a program that workn, Unks a 
middle tKrhoo! with an after-school prc^ram. 

Winners' Circle staff is paired by the public scIumiI and the com- 
munity schix)! after-Hchmil program with the public school stafT 
pi^rson coordinating an in-school '*8tudent support texmi'', and the 
community sehtxil program staff implementing an after-school pro- 
gram with tutoring, enrichment, recreation, and intn;mural sports. 

The in-school student support team coordinator assumes the mie 
of the human si^rvice advcxrate found in the Back to School and 
("ity Roots programs. Administrators and teachers in the public 
school identify youth at risk. The in-school student support team 
provides in school m*rvices to the youth. The Winners Circle in- 
iMrhool coordinator coordinates the services and identifiers additional 
services provided by other agencit^ that are necked by the youth, 
and acct^sses tht»»i» S4*rvict*s for him or her and their family. 

The in-Hchool student support team c<K)rdinator is the link to the 
community schocil after-schcwl program. He or she works with the 
community school staff to develop an after-school program for that 
youth which complements thost» st^rvices delivered during the 
school day by the public school stuff and external agencies. 

Winners' Circle is a broad, iiggressive oollat>oration which rtH?og- 
ni/.eH that for mmv youth and their familit^ only the most imibi- 
tious, well-cwrdinated delivery ol si^rvlces, provided round-the- 
clwk. is the answer to schwl failure and public schtxil dropout. 

The Winners' Circh* program is in its first year of operation. 
Therefore, concrete data on the program is not available. However. 
anc*cdotal evidence providH by classnHim teachers testifies to the 
effc»ctivent^ of the program. Teachers State that student attitude 
toward .sch(K)l is b<»tter, and that classnKmi pc»rformance has im- 
pnm*d. 

You mxiy ask: You have de.scribt»d three model pn)grams success- 
fully implemented, fundi^l with various resources, effectively com- 
batting the incidence of school failure and dropout— why are you 
here today, outside of the invitation, of course? 

My answer is this: These are thrtn* small programs, underfunded 
and understafTi»d, that work bcnraust* of dtHiicatt^d .staff, n»sourceful 
program administrators, with program participants who are willing 
and able to accommodate program limitations bt*causc» their nw*d is 
so great. There are li^ middle schools in Bo^^ton, with 11,(Utli stu- 
dents, 952 of whom are at high risk of sch«>ol dropout bi^causc* they 
are over-age for grade level and/or havi' In^en retained one or more 
years in-grade due to academic failure or low attendance. 

Back to Schm>l has flO seats available annually imd Winners' 
(*ircle, 105. A simitar picture exists for high-risk high school .stu- 
dents and sch(K)l drof^mts. In VJHI'k in resfKinse to a dropout prob- 
lem approximating 5n percent of a graduating class» Mayor Hynn 
initiated his alternative educiition initiative, a $2 million a year 
program designed to provide (educational opportunities to school 
dropouts. Three hundred and thirty seats were created in nonprofit 
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agencies, includinK Bc«5>ton (Community Schools, tu develop pro- 
grams like Back to School and City Rtwts. U\^i year, 1J!)2 students 
in grades 9 to 12 dropped out of the Boston public schools, 

1 am here today because the need for Back to Schwl, Winners* 
Circle, City Roots, and like programs that we have heard about 
today far outstrif^ the availability of said services. 

I realise what 1 am about to propose may sound unreal* especial- 
ly in the current climate of ''downsizing government" and *'no new 
taxes". However, the reality of the problems that urban communi- 
ties confront in trying to tnlucate their youth and keep them in 
school is unprecedented], It may Ih' fashionable to say that enough 
money is available to public education to provide quality education- 
al opportunities for all, and that new initiatives to battle new prob- 
lems should bi» found by reallocating current resources or finding 
volunteers to do the work. Thi'se sentiments are unreal 

Local government is strap|x?d for money, and volunteers in no 
way can substitute for professional staff trained specifically to 
work with troubled youth and their families. The role of the Feder- 
al Government can be to provide local government and community- 
based agencies with the additional financial resources they need to 
fight school failure and dropout. 

One last item. This past year, Mayor Flynn fiUni the Massachu- 
setts Family-School Support Program Ibr consideration by the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature. Unlike some of the other programs de- 
scribedt the Family-School Support P^-ogram would not wait for 
problems to start before providing an extendc*d day or support serv- 
ices program that would give youth a safe place to study and play 
and would develop school-bascKj family support programs that 
would provide one-stop access to a full range of city services for 
families, including adult education, job training, family counseling 
and prevention health si*rviees A copy of this bill iu amongst the 
backup material 

However, given <^ur State's financial crisis it has little or no 
chance^ but we continue to try to help our younger citixtms 

I have also providc*d for staff. Mr. Littlefield, two backup biKjks 
to give you additional information and the Senator additional in- 
formation on the programs that we run. 

Thank you v€*ry much 

(Additional material submitted by Mr. Dohrrly follows:} 
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Questions about a killing 



Tt« iisport ihil wie of thro Ificn-agero an^i- 
ed in the iho0tk9 irf two other 3^ut)a teift 
month ws ilkmwd ID go 1^ in anolher ctte juBi 
diy bcfew the hffinp ^loUtgtm the iah rt a nt iai 
vttbethstcottUicmie&mdevdqsingBe^ 
hci^ d&fi to nmitor Bottonii Inn^ 

11» ctamalinm the rdeue 1^ the yoi^ 
aScged^ isvdvod to tte kfflif^ 
15, and Qiaito CSofmy, II. are ofaacm bemoe 
the caaa waa hmBed behind doaed doora in Juve- 
nile court However, awtmed simrcei tiU tl*e 
GMe% &1an Me&^ that ti» youth had hm 
aiTOled to an wter amsed raUiery and that both 
a aodal imte ftm the Depaitmem of Soc^ Ser- 
viM and a prab^ioD oflker recmmended that 
be coinmittfli to the Departnient of Y'^ ii Servieea 
f or IncarDBntioiL 

Tim Judge* Faal L. MsCWl, quite properly re- 
fused to eoossKnt on the case bec»ute it waa a 
Juvenite matter. He did note. Nsmmer, that under 
atate lav, hitgh bdl poMibty leading to ineare^ 
atton» have been aet onty to enmv the 
youth*B appearance at lubseqx^ court proceed- 
inga. He auggested that aute law might be 
chaa^ed to 9&m Jtidgea fom leeway to hold 
yootha Judged a danger to aodety. 

Sueh a dttQge wotild open the ^f^tcHe can of 
wanoM anod^ed with the Issue of fmvmtive de- 
tention and to not tStdy to be quidJIy enacted to 
this atate. 

But that does not predude other approaches. 
Onee the jmth waa rdeased* what happened? Waa 
there any effort tty anysm to readi him? Was He 



m ftcHoo) or mil? If he was out ^ sdtod. did the 
schod teU anym he waa dMetit? Waa Ihm any 
Miggotkm that he was taOdiir wMi mheii at)oiit 
gifting nev^enge against Koroy Gtr^^U who appar 
emfy wu the tai«t of the dooUe almtlAg? Or 
once tlw yoi^ wa&ed out jBvenQe eouit wias he 
lost" urns hb arreat to the dotdde mmder? 

We b^ve. as ^ argued at length hot «i^k. 
that to a cHy ttf Boatonla rdatMs^ amaO aise, it 
would be poaaSsle to monitor the fives of tmtt^ 
ymitto * to set tq> a ^ralem based to Boston^a 
sdioota to totog t^jelhar aebooi and emmunity 
achod personnd, atnet weatars. aoeial*ser\1cea 
r ep wssnl a th RBS^ law u&reemant penoiH^ and 
others to a oo ap rebe nri va dbrt io ateer such 
y«itha towaid h^ wtei apprapiiate and a^ay 
fhini dai^er ttid cartodnalHy when peaaible* 

&ieh ft aystss, W9 btfm* would atitdi tqr^- 
er the acth^ftta the thousands of peofite who are 
wtttUng dai^ on the oQcMaa aoda) bauea that un* 
derBe the youth vlolenea to Boston. A model of 
how audi a program ndg^ worts, lowwn ai the 
Wtono'a CIrdet exto to aevenl dty adtoola. but 
it » not to ptoce aeraaa the dty. For an annual 
expenditure of about t6 mlBhm ~ to a munktpal 
bwElgei to bOKoo * m beSava a eompr ehenM% e 
system could Im estahtfdiwi and opemted. 

We have fw idea vriietber it ndgfat haiv wt>rkfd 
in this particular ease, whose detdla are roi pu^ 
lic^ luMTwn; ami. of eouiae, no audi effort iit>ut^^ 
a panacea. But the youth invoh^ was kno^-n to 
the sy^em and waa beUeved by aome to be a liAn* 
garjjstd^yabefm the IdiBnga Someone ^ht'<lM * 
axKl could have been aeddog to engage htn 
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To stem the violence 



Tlie Winner's CiirlcitKHlH 



■ ♦ ^trw ttrif. pmnp hapjim. Tht fnpi 

\ nrj^htK>r <'f } J ;Vf ar old Omu-I*** Cop wy. 

• { iU-u\t^ ♦vhtli- hf ffta.nnf m front of hb fiouv 

'i<in. Hhtif vioJ<»nf ihan ihf nttlon'g 

if !i!pj{^n!< j». If a tmaU fity 

hi*M£m 1%. m ought to br, mitugf^b}*. 

]' m in^ti-ucuvf ihtt Msyor iTjifnn knows it 
ir&«{ vn« of U^e thi^ >routhi armted is th« mi&v 

iv^^lffr IM# mnnth cf Chvift C^m^ and 16- 

R^^ion *f »m»H f hough that H«h^ ht • jriwt 

« hi'fv no troubled jwth U untewim, k«{ - &ai of 
Ln.rh uith or iifiUni«rb*d by ihf exitnilin tmy of 

N;tM- i-cntjwl H-»th one or inothtr of 0m9 VgtndM. 
* ^^'>ft to fJmmiRie har»»u<T»tir »nd turf bwmd- 

r'"f'r^tf ^g^R^^M* to monltcf the thr« of lh« 
f 1. ♦ Cft^uNpd youih, fo t^tyd them for th# hflp 

; u ri^ufp of iiiiJipvj 

fhulft>fi^'f \>f{oTv the msvar, ths Sc^^l 

' • "'U M'l.i Rii'ft tm^vfrtltM iilo }>foduct liw 

f»-M .,t:r ijfifl Ihp n»jinpe*ipf e«jWi»h th« r^ei' 

• n.vr»«.<rs t'> ^njfu^tf the HtyTl trouMrrf 
.l-|Jl^- nmt ui Ptpm the nolpf>f<» th»i it nivigin£ 

ft tnkf. brch obwoui for at leui 25 yemn that 
ihr f acial tnirwformiiion n«*n»*ry $o eUmintt* 
ihr ' ondrtJoni that nurture the cumm ^ urb«n 
v»oi npp rc<7kilm ft mftath«f«<itnU«fro«l A tttion 

• ? pt.isv v.^«lr1 miHifTt thit cfToTl But B(m 
•njt c;inrjn{ ftrmptv Pt$nd b«ch ind fi(>mpUin it>out 
ttA«'nMKl*>nV jnortinn m the dwth toH W It* 

tin t« rnrnifiM 



Commitment and awrdination 

A cwnmrt^ncm fpwn C>Vy H»U »mf the Khooi 
$y$m\ to »)pnd $6 mrti^n « )w (the City H%ii 
»nd •c)wol W>!gfft c«n«c<ii |1 WCiw) wpuld prt^ 
vide the mwzvn wctuary to the tfToti U 
wmiW iJJow the wtabli^hrmnt of ■ youih-pmlw 
rocrdinplor in «f h of lh« cTty"* ISO |>ubUf KhooJ 

Thit foordin»tor would ppuponiAblf for 
bHngiJtg togvthf r the n«fcntnM of thtl i^Mo), of 
ibe eomfminii^f »choo^» in ih© n^hbw^ood, of 
hetlth «g9neiet, dr^g progrvni, of ar«« hmalng 
project*, ol youth woriiert. of tht BctUin poltee 

thf tehoot potire, of thur^tci^ ud of load to- 
t^^mvim end trnvit^onil ^gene^ iDtt focui 
iftg en i>* ftc*H)» of rvtr^ Irouhted youth In the 
fUy 

Thf ahv^ng lh»t led to the dnthe of Chir^ 
Oipmy snd Korvy Grftnt Mm otit^ptnrth of ■ 
5ghl t«o wwelU e»rtk*r TiviibJe wi» hm*1ng md 
people knew H - but oppArmUy, not the rtgbt poo 
&jroJy, if the rtght jnfometlon hed gotten t** 
the right peopJe, inl/rtvontir>ft nm poe^ble AI 
ihoogh Copwy »n innocimi emi ontRten(t«»d 
vtrtim, poJ*ce tmtir\e the ^hunfing of Kerry Grinl 
wu no\ mMom 

\n renwrt dayn. inform»ti&n efc^t pwiibly ten- 
mi# vtelenee »t Chwl<>«t«wn High reerhtd thf 
School DepKTtmont in t dmiltoui but fortuaouf 
nwte. Supehntendent .fwieph McDflnough went lo 
the Khoot to deAtAe the eUuetion hhnectf He ep* 
perentJy »«• ■ueresKfut 

Not meny wwk* before thet, eily yfttith wnrk. 
ert, ftjn^ uning Inforrn*! cK^^neit^ were ebie to 
get hifk ifito ft eehool In Hyde rwi » youth wh^ 
wes Ml to drop out beceuee he felt he woa doomed 
to ffll hertitu* of e\re«dM ib^nre 



t» on R iV»lPK u* rjlt-f. . .M) },w 

A OwJi'l hi; If.r t f. j-.-r.i 
ipyerjil rit,v ThiAiN . . 
}itujfr#»fn. Mfti it (1. 

f -preJ^nUint- • ' M.i' , > 
Whoul |vngJ.m> fj I- . 

Lrr, ,..f iwriiH.. p >^(v » " 
pfopfM iinfi js; i>! » , ' ■ - . 
to mtmjlui Uirii ■ 
e«ri' y^>jHJkfiliM r,<' .»!! ' 
known(4'theJrd^•f^r*{l. 
phyiical and mi" Ma; '.i-.awi i 
iPTcemint U,i«f » 

TTie progT>^* ^'i'^'' i" * *• 
one erhtw!, tbe T<iNf -rr ,V , 
lirredrted «lth r<-i.urjtj|; t*.i . i 
•olfd evidence I hi» I off -n 
by cKtnwhTig itij ^ i.t* t. Th/ \ 

^duc^^Um altrrna'ui's » 1 
rity echwl hvrW-it! - u -,.i i 
Thrpnei'lpmrf.l • ^' ' 
pr<.^Mnj ti» •» f -M/..*. I.. , 

hO StnTt Wiirki r < ' : » . 

thp rt»»rh nf ir.i i-i ■ 
impendij^p f^n-i ' . . ^ 
pM^fbiljty <»f 0 . ' 

With thn^ . . ' 
cof^rept. c*j'i*'"S» 1 • r 
ftchOftis thil .t . 

eWe and n*x».<«M'»' ? • 
work to reward ti f ft} {*» )' • ■ 

fif fi(\^tftr,\ y«..iif,' ' 
poftwntly «»id j(»jtv fr-?-. ff» i 
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An jnnuj] «pprr»friition of mlHiwi H- 

• f<v n.i> fn.thJt^hmrm of ft Wmmr's Orrk- 
; t .iTi »^ ^"^ '"O' »^ ^'^y AJlhokigh mwt 
! f tnnnev vvould cotrv frtmj CHy H»n ftw* thf 
» , V i^i'ju'^rtmrnv the efTort ml^t be ©|>*r^ 
,'.i< rv an enlily, mwrh like Ihe rriviu* 

«' .svnt'Vh I v'llrjfP- And job-pJifemfni icrvkra 
jv.i- j^rhoolf fart, ihfi no i light «mmi it* 
f Arui f -rrip 1 hi* ^•ntity op«»r»U' ih* WnnPrt 
r.r.'^c effort ^ 

>urh iin vffuti >*m)h1 >1W ih* hiring of f>*»h. 

r.w! requir* *rrli»nrf on wrhoo) ppriofin«J whn 
- f 'hiT ^-amis; for nor enimotwJ of ihr U»t 

Arft ynjvrrniifei. both public »nd privfttf. 
Tv^ght AgTw to tutthn w»iver» fof «tuii«tttj who 
iiKTW 10 ft-ork tn th« pn^tm for. wy. four yw» 
lii^-^n ijrsduition Tht* «wJd ftdHUtP the i^vttep- 
T.rnt of • po(>l recmlU U »m« W io^hool 
v uih iprwef roordiniiore *im1 to fxpirvd the 
; j> > hngftdp of Rinfrt woriten- 

nj-rwfcf of the eJOPfwivfi >f hnol buting in Bo^- 
i...> .Anrnj* k^Tsan scTO&ft the rtty w likely t'^ 
conurt >\nH the S«me youth; s roord)n»t^ 
rHon ultimaiply must go b^ysmd th* iffpiictMtitU' 
..ir.t w '^und »nV ir^"f*n »chnc) A $6 midkm ftj^^ro- 
,.r,.^ifi wtnUrt jncludf wffifi«nt fund* far Uw cs- 

• a ..•hfnf nt of A computer network ihgt - with 

Minn to «are|:\j«rdf canfid^Maliiy - wculd 
- . , foi !hp mnnilcnnji nfxl trffkmg of 8»ton 
. . U u{*ul»i -»tIow the tniiWing of netwfirKi 
.. ... ng the \ijrvau» tgfncteft ft CUywld* hftllft U 
uou}^ fireibtMe the rfevelopmrflt of trtimng 
t f-.p^rr? fnr siil partirtp«ntf 
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Stitching the efforts together 

Therf wai » time whn fiwril»f« ind exUnMl 
fftmlKet ' neighbort wkJ »hopk«pere, ehwrht^ 
snd twnwiliy group* - fonn«l » nfttur»I ftetwt^k 
to pTwJtte cmmwllRg wH guidance U> youUis, dl- 
r«t«J IheJJi to opportimRy and hf»p »nH stmrrf 
them fwi^ fh»n tmibte snd vtoletjee, 

Bui ift urbin Amtrka thw dv« RO^p- "^'P 
tavid^ »od»ty - throu^ Iht *gr^ of gowm- 
fTwm - mat now rikpuWtr thow Uikft 

11^ aeBjmof)-#«nftt quart to grt gun» off t>»c 
flrt«t h« to be punuc^ '^fwtxiity- Thf » mult be 

tif vio^ th^ perwdfit efty itrwt*, m Dsborth 
Pn^Kivw^ w4 Howwd Spivik «rgw» eompeV 
Hngly cn iht «j>^ pig« tod^y, Th» p«Mur« for fl 
«ust*ln«d TWtl{m«l itUch th« pirit«t«nt proo- 
tcmi 0^ povtity »nd 'Jttpitr mait be w»btl*u. the 
implidt pcict »n Judg» ifim» W. Dolan « powirfu! 
plee© on the op-ed 

In th« meintfrne. mty effwit mast bo ir.ade t; 
hi^lp youthi cope ^th the worid u they U 
Right «»0W. thouandft of h«ro-working peapJe Jn 
Boston grappte w^th th»t twk wery day. 

Btn their Iftbom ar» t{>o ftngmentH Tfiey 
must b« ^hr* together i«to ft coordinftt*d efT.^rt 
In ft dty the fthB of New Vofk or I-ftt AngeJeft. 
inch ft plftD might i» ttnthfnkftbte. In Boiton it J* 
do«b)ft. Hty hft» th* rwour?«. It needs tfi f)tid 
thttiffll 

Bflftl^n munt n»ve tafethor ntfw to «tr>p the 
vio^ene* ftnd eud the kilUns 
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Mr. LiTTLEKiEU). That is very, very helpful and interesting. 

Let me ask, as we Hhape the legislation that we're going to build 
on the bill that has already been filed and file additional legisla- 
tion, to really shoot for a much bigger program here, we are facing 
budget problems here in Washington, and I know you ve got terri- 
ble problems in my home State of Massachusetts— so we've got to 
figure out how to ge $2 billion more for Head we've got to 

get more money for health care, and Senator Kennedy and others 
on this committee are working in all these areas. In this area of 
coordinated services, which we know is one of the key elements if 
we are to reach the education goals, one thought that we've had is 
that if we provided funds— it would he limited funds, probably in 
the $100 million range— to States and cities as incentives, we would 
provide Se funds to set up the programs but not actually to fund 
the services, if you will— we would provide the money to organize 
the programs, but not to actually pay for the social workers, pay 
for the services. What would that mean in Boston? Would tnat 
mean simply that it wouldn't do you any gi od? And that might not 
be the case in other States. In other words, we would set up some 
minimum standards so we could encourage all the different kinds 
of programs that you have talked about and that other programs 
have talked aiwut to happen, and it would be money basically just 
to enable the administration part to go forward, but not to actual- 
ly—because to provide the service would be a whole vast new un- 
dertaking, which when we're talking about ffead Start and health 
care and a whole series of other initiatives, I'm just not sure it is 
realistically goinj; to be there. So I want you to know what our 
thinking is now and to react to that. 

Mr. DoHEBTY. My general reaction—and I'd need to see how you 
would write the legislation— I think the last thing that the kids 
that Tm talking a^mt and that my department deals with— and 
these are gang members, tirban terrorists in some casos, but also 
some extraordinarily nice kids who just n^*d a break and need 
somebody to work with them— the last thing they need is an addi- 
tional level of administrative bureaucracy. What they net»d is pro- 
gram money and somebody working with them on the stn*ets and 
in the facilities, whether that by a community school or a "Y** 
or 

Mr. LiTTLKFiKiJ). You've got the programs. You have alrtnidy got 
the programs, 
Mr I>c)HKRTY. That's ii;rht, 

Mr Litti>:fikli>. Some places around the country don't evvn 
have the programs. You need to expand the programs. 

Mr. DonKKTY. What we nt*ed to do is expand the programs, 

Mr. LiTTLKFiKiJ). Some placets net*d to develop the programs; we 
have to get the word out about how the kinds of programs vnu are 
talking about can work. 1 am just trying to s{>eak realistically here 
about what may be the limits of our f>otential at this point. 

Mr. DoHKKTV. The other bc^ll that went off in my head when you 
Maid that was moneys to the State. 

Mr. Ijtti.kfiku). Ves— we can work that out. 

Mr. DoHEKTY. Direct funding to cities and towns- in my estima- 
tion, repn[*si*nting a large city— is the thing that works I think the 
last thing we n(H*d is like what hap|>ened with the child care 
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money, where that money went to the State, and the State used it 
to replace the monev ti*at it was cutting out of its budget. 

Mr. LrTTLEnELD. well, the money hasn't started flowing yet, but 
it is about to. 

Mr. DoMERTY. Well, when it does, that is what will happen. And 
the problem is the child care advocates within the Commonwealth 
m<»t likely will not say anything about that because you either 
lose it one place and gain it another place; either way you are 
ing to come out at the same place, and that is there is going to 
a cut in child care within Massachusetts. But that is a localized 
problem in Massachusetts. 
Ms. Jehl, C^uld I rrapond to that quickly? 
Mr. LiTTUEFiEU). Sure, and then 1 want to get to Mr. Dooley and 
to the rest of the panel. 

Ms. Jehl. I think it is important for the agencies to look at the 
money they are already spending and how it is being spent and 
what restrictions they have on spending it. There is no doubt that 
we need more money. The mwt imfxirtant thing to work on in an 
integrated system, though— and that is more than one*stop-shop- 
ping, that is more than putting people doing what they are doing 
now in the same place— is what are the restrictions on spending 
money in a way that will help people. 

Our feasibility study showed that more than $5.5 million in bene- 
fits and administrative co«ts are flowing from the department of 
social services to families in that one school, half a million dollars 
in administrative co»t«. And it is only when we look at con we 
spend those administrative cost moneys difTerently and provide 
somebody to know and listen to the families rather than somebodv 
just to say you are eligible or you are out* and shape the roles dif- 
ferently within the money, I think that the is only way we are 
going to make significant changes. 
Mr. Littlkfielo. Mr. EkK)ley, 
Mr. DooLKY. Thank you. 

I very much appreciate the opportunity to testify today concern- 
ing YouthNet, which is an innovative and effective youth develop- 
ment collaboration established by the YMC*A and 11 other inner 
citv. youth-serving agencies in Kansas (>ity. M(X 

I am accompanitHl to my left by David Smith, who is the YMCAs 
district exc*cutive with the Kansas City YMCA, and also the chair- 
man of the YouthNet Council which represents all the 12 youth- 
serving agencies, and by one of our YouthNet participants, Steven 
Tinsley. 

Bc'fore discussing YouthNet, I would like to commend the com- 
mittee for its interest in legislation to encourage the establishment 
of more intt*grated community-basiHi systems of youth and family 
.Kervices. 

As the Kansas City YouthNet exp€*rience makes clear, eflective 
collaboration among youth-serving agencies with strong emphiisis 
on outreach and orevention significantly enhances the effectiven^ 
of services to high-risk youth. 

YouthNet bc>gan in liiHH as a Kansas City response to the threat 
of drug gangs from Jamaica and Los Angeles. As civic leaders 
raised money locally and approached youth service profc*ssionals, 
they d€>H}gn(Ki programs and» within a short per^xl of time, a com- 
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prehensive pit^^m out outreach, prevention and intervention was 
on the streets. 

This initial pn^ram was a pilot pn^am for the summer. Youth- 
Net taff^ets youth aged 11 through 16 who are not currently in- 
volved with any other youth-serving i^ency. Among YouthNet par- 
ttcipants» 98.5 percent are from low-income families, 61,5 perrent 
are from single*|^rent families, 61.6 percent have dropped out of 
school or consider themselvM dropout risks, 19.2 percent have en- 
gaged in recent violent behavior, and 10.6 percent are children of 
substance abusers. 

YouthNet's goal is to enable thesa^high-risk youth to avoid sub^ 
stance abuse and gang involvement and to stay in Khool. Youth- 
Net ^ks to accomplish this goal through three principal pro-am 
components. They are outreach, counseling and youth development 
activities. 

As one com|X)nent, outreach, YouthNet's 8p«:iallv recruited and 
trained outreach workers seek out high-risk youtn in parks, on 
playgrounds and on the streets, and YouthNet outreach workers 
are information and service brokers^ role models and friends. They 
work with school counselors, teachers and parents to ensure that 
YouthNet participants get the service and sup(K>rt they need. 

The other component, counseling, YouthNet s full-time profes- 
sional counselors are available to work with all YouthNet partici- 
pants and their families to improve behaviors, resolve conflicts, 
treat emotional problems, and improve development of «elf-esteem. 

YjuthNet counselors, like outreach workers, are mobile, treating 
youth at the various agencies, in sc; xjIs, in homra, and also on the 
streets. 

The last component, youth development activities. YouthNet 
agencies offer a wide range of pc^sitive development activities for 
high-risk youth, cultural arts like drama, dance, visual arts, music, 
development, self-expression and creativity are a few; sports, in- 
cluding volleyball, basketball, track and field promote Htness and 
team work, and special events like field triM, sporting events and 
cultural events and social activities expand the youthful horizons 
to stimulate a sense of belonging to a community. 

Through these prc^rams, YouthNet in 1990 served nearly H,(M)0 
young people. In all these programs, YouthNet staff work closely 
with school counselors and other .staff of the schools. 

The strong and growing community support for YouthNet is evi- 
denced by the growth in YouthNet s budget from $221,{K)0 in 198H 
to $715,000 in 1991. This $715,000 budget fund represents nevir re- 
sources mobilized by YouthNet. not a reallocation of YouthNet 
agency's pre-existing budgets, which is a key and important factor. 

Youthwet^s support comes from a lai^e and diverse group of area 
businesses and foundations; Kansas City is a great community and 
a great place to have those kinds of resources. 

\yhile YouthNet is still '*work in progress**, based on H years ex- 
perience with Youth Ne*, several lessons emerge on how to better 
serve high-risk youth. 

First, the collaboration can yield major gains through integration 
of effort, sharing of facilities and expertise, training and aominis- 
trative costs, and joint fundrai3tng. However, successful collabora- 
tion takes commitment, time, careful planning and resources. 
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Second, in serving high-risk populations who alm<»t by definition 
are disconnect^ from traditional service systems, it is indispensa- 
ble to have aaifressive outreach, specially train«Hi staff who can es- 
tablish long-term relationships with and broker services for youth 
and their familira. 

And finally, effective int^rating of prevention and intervention 
services is essential to the serving of high-risk youth. 

To learn still more of our experience. YouthNet has undertaken 
a rigorous funding evaluation report from C^AP. The definite re- 
sults are not yet available. However, the verdict from the commu- 
nity has come already, and Kansas City councilwoman Joanne Col- 
lins says that YouthNet has calmed the streets. Assistant U.S. At- 
torney Robert Larson says YouthNet is the single most effective 
rea«)n that Kansas City is not overrun with street gangs. And For- 
tune magazine writra: "Find and fund programs like Kansas City s 
YouthNet." 

Th^ tributes to YouthNet are heartening indeed to those of us 
who have worked to create this initiative, but not nearly as heart- 
ening as many of the stories like the one you'll hear about from 
our guest. Two years ago at age 11, Steve Tinsley was headed for 
trouble. 

Mr. LiTTLKFiKLW. Mr. Dooley. I'd like to make sure the Senator 
hears Steven, so what we might do is have you finish up what 
you've got to say, and then we'll go to Ms. Ekins. and we'll save 
Mr. Tinsley and Ms. Collins, and you can introduce Steven at that 
point. 

Mr. D(K)LKY. OK. The key component that makes YouthNet work 
is that the community responded, responded quickly. Agencies that 
have the same concerns and are mission-driven to serve i>eople re- 
sponded, and even though the work of collaboration is still in its 
growing stage and working with jwople, the agencies develop that 
initiative themselves and in fact the community continues to re- 
spond to those needs. 

Thank you. 

{The prepared statement of Mr. Dooley follows:! 
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fiimUttt m tilmr ^ ■^'^ «^ti^«- 

mtttmA mtrntmrn toiaf , 

llr« CiMiirMn, imam i« G«m Oeoi«y, at^ X mm PrMi4«nt of 
Um Xuisab City ]totr«^lit«n lic»» I vwy mch an^xwiAta tha 
on^ortmity to tastif^ c e nc a rn A nq YmithNat, an imtovativa 
affaetlva ymitli tfav^l^tnant eaXlateratim aatabliahad l»y ttoa Xansaa 
City XKh and tl)» ii otter ymitli^aarvJlng amneiM of tlia Youth 
Davalc^aant teunoil of Kanaao City, Misaoiiri. X aa aoconpaniad 
today by David iSaith« Oi^triot .toaetttiva vlth tlia *anaaa City YIKA 
and chainan of tha YoutHMt Vouto Prograa Couneilp and l»y Stavan 
Tinalay, a ymthKat participant. 

Bafora diacuaain9 yoittlitlat, X vould liXa to eoaamd tha 
Cmaittaa for ita iMaraat in dav^Xoping fadaraX poXieiaa to 
moouraga tte wtabXialinant of aora intagratad, coasunity-toaaad 
syataxa of ymxth and faaiXy aarvioaa. Aa tlw Kanaaa city ToutliKat 
axparian^ aakaa oXaar, af faotiva ooXXabvation aaong youtli*aarvica 
aoaneiaa, iritft a atrong aapliaaia en outraadi and pravantion^ can 
aignif ioantXy aniianea tha affactivanaaa of aarvicas to liigh-riak 
youth. 

youthNat hagan in X988 aa tha raapenaa of Ranaoa city*£ civic 
Xaadarahip and youth^aarvi^ agmciaa to tha thraat of drug ganga 
fra Loa AngaXaa and javaioa. Tha Cripa and BXoeda froa Loa 
JU>gaXaa, and tha Poaaaa froai Jawica, arrlvad vith guna, cocaina 
and oaah* civic Im^Omn^ Xav anforcaaant officiaXa, and youth- 
aarvioa profaaaicmaXa agraad that iwv atmcturaa vara naadad to 
aava tha araa^a youth tnm tha dovmfard apiraX of druga, 9wga, and 
vioXanoa* h» civic Xaadara raisad sionay, ymtth-aarvica 
profeaaionaXa daaignad prograw, astf, vithin a aattar of vaaKa« a 
coi^rahanaiva program of pravantion and traatmnt vas on tha 
atraata. 

Sinca %9BB youthBat haa Mrvad aoM 7,S00 youth through ita 
outraach« counaaXii^, and youth davaXc^mant aotivitiaa. VhiXa 
dafinitiva raaoXta ara not yat avaiXahXa froa fouthNat'a rigwoua 
avaXuation prograa, tha vardict froa tha Kanaaa city coaaunlty ia 
aXraady in. h nav and auhatantiaX popuXatim of innar-city youth 
ia thinUng of itaaXf aa "yrathKat Xida»; young paopXa ara making 
thair |tt*isary affiliation vith an agancy and a program rathar than 
vith a gang or drug houaa. JiocXaim for YouthNat haa coma fror many 
diractiona: 
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• pn» K«nM« City Couiioili«»Mn Somim* Collin, s •¥<mth»«t has 
ealMd tbm strMts"; 

witb s«ar««t ^^nqa't 

* »»» parfcuiM BamElm. which r«cott«nd«d, ■Flna an* tvnA 
S^S^^SSST'city'. Yo»thH.t. that oK«r ^.tto 



««M youth pnoraa Council of KanMo City, Miuouri, m 

"{JiS^SS ^SLiin'^y J«v«.iireurt. coortin-t- Yo«th».t. 
^mS^n*qmeim of tbo Yooth Progrwi Council 



Boy- ana Oirl. Cluh. "'"iL'SSr**^'""' 
i.i«2Zi'£Sb2hSrSnt«r HortliMot toutb Cemittoo 

Boa»i Li w reo d -Downtoim VKK 



IT! I I«f«^»«— t mooion 8f tiwat 

on MMTcte W, Ji»»0, tbo Youth Program Cwuwil aaoptod tbo 

rba yevth Vtomm eonieil of Kmms City, MiMOuri !■ • 
voluntary aMraeiation ooiqxnoa of Bwcutiv* oiroetexv of 
not-fo^roflt f«sllity-l>a»«J yootli-.«rvle. ^""i".^ 
xansao City, Miawuri, wJ»ao poropoM la *o^ovia« 
SS?rL»Miw, oollaboratlva, aiK cjoordinatlva co«mlty 
mr^^ fir youth at-riak of aubatanca abuao. gang 
KvilvaBWit, aducationol dwslina, or criM. Such 
Drecranina ahall ha davalopMntally approprlata and 
^Sl«apr«w»tiOB, eriaia iatMnrwttioB, and ostraaob 
aaDdcaa. 

Tba youth ffrooraa f^tmoii ahall aaaart a mllaborativa 
ida.Vwity in ordar to advooata in public and prlvata 
foruBB for a^andad youth aarvicaa and opportunttiaa, for 
training and earaar dav«loi»ant opportunltiaa for youth- 
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MTViM profttMionaXa, mnA for th« sharing of resources among 
yotttb-MTvice organisations. 

Vto Tontlt Vrogru Oomoll boliovu that ymth hara 
ntndaaontal ri^ts to haw thvir strai^tha r^ognis^, 
thalr 4ivaraity raapaeted, and thair talants davaloi^ 
«nd utiliaad. 

ITi YOTtM^ aagyioa Area and ^awt Population 

lha YouthHet Mrvica «ru •mo^paaaea ai^roxiaately 30 square 
Ailas of Kansas City* Missouri^ tro« State Line to Z-435# end fron 
the Miwouri ftivsjr to asrd street. Ttm area is hcae to 
approxiaetely 300,000 rmidente. All of the Kansas City Mousing 
Authority*e public housing developaente are located vithin the 
service arM« and the entire service area ie vithin the fCaneae 
City, Niaaouri School District, which has a dropout rate of 55 
percent. As in aoet urban areas, preaature parenthood, violence, 
poverty, undarachievemnt, dieadventege, and crise are endeaic. 

YottthHet'a target population ia youth not currently involved 
with any agency. Data on YouthNet participants provide the 
following profile; 

* Age 11-16 (aaan age 13.2 years) 

* 98*5 percent are low incoM 

* 65»1 percent are froa aingle parent fasilies 

* 61*6 percent have drt^^iad out of achool or consider 
thaaaalves dropout risks 

* 25.1 percent reports elc^iol use in the last 30 days 

* 19.3 percent had engaged ir recent violent behavior 

* 17.2 percent are froa dysfunctional faailies 

* 10.6 percent are children of aubetance abusers 

* 69.5 percent are African<*Aaerican 

* 11.7 percent are caueaaian 

* 10 percent are Bispanic 

* 6.2 percent are Itetive Aaerican 

e 96 percent are sale 

* 44 percent are fesale 

V. y^thaet Pyogy aaf 

A. pge^aKiatiag Prograaa of TentMftt IrtffllglMi The 12 youth- 
serving agencies that joined to fors the Youth Prograa Council in 
19B8 had service historiaa rangii^ froa 15 to over 100 years, 
^llectively, they provided a Inroad range of youth developzoent and 
ceuneeling servicesi* However^ faced with the threat of a growing 
gang and drug culture* the egenciea recognised the need for a 
fuitdaaantally new ajq^roach, aiqphaaising OBtraaeh« prevention, and 
eollaberatiea- Utese principles have defined the principal 
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iirogr«BMtio co^rniMtB of thm Youtmiat inltU^iva Outx«ach# 
CottiiMlXingf toath MvvlopMnt ActivitiM, snd Rolm Hodal Vrogmm. 

irmitM^ ento^h pgocMM. ^irMflivs oiitrva^ i« • 
cmtral fMtim of Ycmthlliit. Tliis outrMoh oi^iMis raflsote thm 
fact ttot thoM young pMpl* ««t in iiMd of help ara of ton thoso 
iMSt Ilfcaly to oonnoot m thoir owi vith avaiXablo •wviMS. 
Aceortii^ly, spooially roervitod mnd trainod outruoh Iforkoni Mok 
out hioh-rislt youtb in tHa parta* on tho playgroui^, on tha 
atroata — wharavar, and vhanavwr^ ttiay omgrimata. Outraach 
Workara ara Infonatim and aarvlca taokarar rola oodalaf and 
Crianda to probloB*ba!iavior prona youth. In 1990, VouthKot 
Outraaoh Workara vorkad vith ovar 3,700 youth. ^a outraaoh 
f^orkora ara Involvad in thraa diatinct program f iaXda Middla 
School Caaa Managmant, TrftiwitiiMial Support Prograa coordination^ 
and Suraar outraad^* 

yhft Middln School CaP ii itomumgant Prooraa ia an intonrantion 
prograa daaignad to Moiiorata tha problaa hahaviora vhioh Aro 
indicator a or procuraora of aubatanc^ abuaa. During tha achooi 
year, aiddla aohool cotutaalwa and adainiatratora idantify youth in 
naad of aarvioao and rafar thaa to Outraach Vorkars* who aorva m 
neighborhood-toaaad raaouroa hrokara. A service plan ia designed 
and iapleaented, often in cmeert with school officials, faailies, 
and others. Outreach Itorkera aaintain contact with tha youth to 
Bonitor tha effeetiveMaa of services end to edjust the service 
plan when neceseery. 

Thft Transitional Su pport Procyram is a neighborhood center- 
based preveatiea prograa for ymith who are at-risk of autetance 
abuse, but who have not necessarily been identified es preblea- 
behavior prone. Outreach iforkers recruit neighborhood youth who 
are entering eiicth grade and work with th«ti in VouthNet Clube for 
the entire echool year es the students aake the difficult 
transition froa eleaentery to middle echool « YouthMet Club 
activities include 8^lbstanoe abuse education, cultural and sporting 
eventa, field trips, and eocielisetitm activities * 

fiiflMtwir Otttrcaidi ie a street-baaed embination of intervwtioa 
and preveatiea efforts, outreach workere aaintain an active end 
vieible present in |>arks, m playgrounds, on ths streets, i^erever 
youth congregate. They provide inforaation, broker aervioes and 
encourage youth to becoae involved in neighborhood center 
activities as an alternative to hanging out. 

The coaaon link eaong theee three coaponents is the 
intentional developaent of relationships aaong Outreech Workers and 
high-risk yoiith. Outreach workers serve variously as role aodele, 
advisors, confidants^ ai^ Mtivatore for youth t^ose needs for such 
have not been Mt. Increaeingly, youth relate that they ere 
staying away froa drvge and alcohol and acaylng out of trouble with 
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th» lav bttcauM of thsir r«l«tioi»hip» wit.\ Outraaoh Workers and 



tb« uMd for smtal hMXth emimlii^. Aboi^ tli« Youth Program 
Council agamiu aro throo i^faaaional counaoling prograsa ~ 
Mattia Khodaa Counaalii^ and Jtrta Cantar, Hllaa Homm tor Otiiaraiif 
and Rorthaast Family Cantar. These programe aarv»« raspectively^ 
wasteite. Central City, ai^ Eaateide ywith. Laat year, thay 
provided counseling eervicea to over 600 youth » 

fttring the echool year, YouthNet C«»mselors see young people 
on-site at Kansaa City, Missouri School Diatriot middXe schools as 
vbII aa at the various nei^^iborhood aganoiea. A particularly 
effective amroaeh to the iasues of youth prone to problem behavior 
has been the formation of sehool-baMd discussim grou]^ of lo to 
12 participants. These groups, jointly facilitated by a YouthMet 
Counselor and a YouthNat Outreach Vorl&er, eddress self-esteem, 
problem solving, decision*making, anger/ii^Hilse control, and other 
concerns. 

Summer counselii^^ like summer outreach, is streot<*based« 
Counselors, often ecc<»4>anied by Outreach Vorkers, are apt to vork 
with young people in the porks and on the playgrounda. I^rtant 
issues have been addressed by youth and counselors in sessions 
convened on city eidevalks. All YouthMet counselors have masters 
degrees ^nd function u?»der licensed super /ision through their 
agencie5« 

gi YOTtft yt youth PevelQgmtp% aativltiee. Through YouthNet, 
the Youth Program Council agenoiee have aleo avpanded the range of 
positive youth development eotivitiee available to hi^^^risk youth. 
Theee progreme eomplemert outreach ef forte by providii^ e vehicle 
for involvement of ycnitn vith positive role models am well aa 
participation in positive developTOntal programs* Last year, over 
750 young people participated in YouthWet cultural arts programs — 
drama, danoe, visual arts, music which develop self-expression 
and creativity. Over 2,260 young pe^le participated in YouthNet 
sports programs ~ volleyball, basketball, track and field which 
promote fitness and teamiK>rk. hundreds of youth alao participated 
in YouthNet special events — field trips, sporting and cultural 
eventa and social activities — designed to expand youthful 
horiaona and etimlate a sense of belonging. 

YouthMet youth develo^ent activities take place year-round at 
the nine YouthNet outreach agencies. Programs and events are 
scheduled after-school, evenings, ai^ «reekends to provide maximum 
opportunity for involvement* In addition, programs serving over 
1,500 youth annually are offered after-school at four middle 




a high-a^'isk youth are 
, staff often identify 



schools. 
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Bi iCTtMft Mm Hfftttl WwnMx thm Atm RoX« MxIsIb for 
Youth (A.R*N.yO program, irtildti tmqm in 1990 vith a nuclous of 
activa and ratirad profaaaional athlataa, haa tean a)ii>anded to 
Includa Bora than eo roia Mtela irtio rai^raaant a vida apactrua of 
voeatima« Rola Bodala mtmt t^fulmtly vith qroupm of ymith at 
YmthKat cmntmrm to prmi^m Inforaation, anoouragaaant^ and 
support. In raaponaa to ra maaan daticma of aiddla achool 
off ioiala« af fmrts during 199X«>92 vlll tocua on tha davalopaant of 
intanaivov ona-to-ona rola aodal prograua 



VI. TontMiat imyaiitaatieiial. ataiff , aaa Barvioa atrttfltmra 

a, teoaaiaatieiial fltraottira. Aa notMl abova, tha YouthNat 
initiativa is diractwl by tha Youth Prograa Osuncil of Kansas City, 
Miaaouri, a voluntary aasooiation of Bxaoutiva Dirrotora and sanior 
prograa staff froa 12 innsr^^ity youth-^swvioa agancias (sos paga 
2 for list of aganoiaa) . Bylatoi ad^ad by tha Council in Harch of 
1990 ara attaohad as App^mSix A. Tha council ia chairad by David 
SAith, District Exacutivo vith tha VWCA of Katr^litan Kansas 
City^ and aaata Mnthly to ovarsaa YouthKat activities. 

ff^^y stmotnra. As YouthNat adainistrativa and suporvisory 
rasponsibilitiaa hava asealat^^ tha Youth Prograa Council haa 
craatad an adainistrativa aupport unit. An Outraach Coordinator, 
Daborah Craig, was hirad in Ootsbar, 1989; an AdKinistratori Ride 
Nalsick, vas hir«Kl in July 1990, mnA an Activities Coordinator, 
Larry Bamaa, vas hirad in Decaabar 1990. Tha Outraach Coordinator 
and Activitias Coordinator ara suparvisad by the Adainist rater, who 
in turn reports to the Youth Prograa Council. 

In addition to these adainiatrativa staff* YouthNet also funds 
nine full-tim outraach positiom (one for each of the YouthNet 
outreach agenciaa), and three full-tiM counseling positions (one 
for each of tha YouthNat counseling agencies) « A YouthNet Staff 
Chart is attached aa A|^ndix B. 

C> Qaoaraohie Sarvioa stmattigay The Youth Prograa Council 
has evolved a cluster concapt to integrate prevention and 
intervention aarvioas throughout tha YouthNet sarvica area* undsr 
tha cluster concapt, tha 12 YouthHat agencies are grouped 
geographically into three elustara of four agmcias each. Each 
cluster consists of three aganciaa vith deaignated outreach 
responsibilities and one aantal health aarvier provider* The 
aental health profaasionals provide services froa their offices, 
on-^sits at other YouthHat agancias vithin their clusters, and in 
other coaaunity settings, including tha schools and hoses of 
Youthffst participants* m addition to the integration of 
prevention and intervention, the cluster design fecilitates 
planning for such activities as cultural arte performnces and 
exhibits, athletic competitions, and special events* 
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TonthWfe ftr«iiiiiig ^iviti— 



purlng tli« p^wt yur, YootliH«t staff mm mil mu middle 9^€»ol 
counMlorB mi^ r«pr«MntativM of othw eovmnity groa^ hmrm bmn 
tralnad tralnMrs In thm Mwl^iag Capablo taofpXs wto^m. 
During thm 1991-93 timoMl yMr* OutrMdi fTorter* will te inmlv^d 
in tn* daliwry of this training (vHich csn bo of forod at vary low 
cMt) to conunity iproi^, parant«« and ywith-aarvicM mrkaro* Tlia 
advantagoa of tbio *^crosa-trainii^ go boyend tho diaaaolnation of 
■pacific inforaation ragarding youth davali^Mnti tha training alao 
wovidaa a conon languaga for tha diaoosalcai of youth iaauaa ovong 
a wida variaty of youth^^sarviea profaasionale, aduoatora, 
advooatra, paranta, and eomnity rMidanta. 



mr. ToutMat gvalwtion Prooraa 

Tha Youth Program council haa givan high priority to a 
rigoroua affort to avaloata tha af faetivanaaa of YouthNat prograsa. 
runding froa tha Offioa of Suhatanca Ataaa Pravantion'a (OShP) 
CoaBunity Youth Aotlvitiaa Program, ia supporting a o«prahanaiva 
avaluation baing carriad out undar tha diraction of Or* Wayna Lucas 
of tha imivaraity of Mlasmiri at Kansas City's Ateinistratim of 
justiea Dapartaant. tha avaluation dasign, cosplatad in 1990, 
imli^aa intarviava ami quaaticmnairas co^>letad hy outraach and 
aetivitiaa progras participanta and staff, xnforaatira froa staff 
will ha usad to aasMa progras procassaSp Information eollaotad 
from youth during tha first yaar will aarva as baaalina data 
ragarding drug usa, knovladga and attitttdas# social raaponsibility 
(a.g., punctuality, rmspact for proparty), civic respmsibility, 
angar control, usa of laisura tiM, poor relations, salf*astaas, 
ahsantaaism, a»S drppout anticipstion# Collaction of basalina data 
took plaoa throu^ tha suamar and foil of 1990 with ongoing follw- 
up. Tha avaluation dasign and timatabla for YouthNat arm among tha 
most advanoad of OSAP^a 31 atata projacta. 

Whila tha raaulta of this formal avaluation ara not yat 
availabla, othar, lass formal, faadback supports tha positiva 
impact of YmithNat programa. For aicai^la, in January of thia yaar, 
tha principal at ona of tha middla schools sarvad by YouthNat 
oentactad YouthNat ataff to raport a aignificant daoraaaa in 
disciplinary problams and truancy aMng a group of studanta i^ had 
bagun to participata in YouthNat aetivitiaa last Sapteabar. Agonoy 
staff raport mar^ aimilar axpariancaa with othar YouthNat 
participanta. 



yy. Touthmat sudgat and yundia? 

Rxpandituras, Tha YouthNat budgat has grown froa $221,000 in 
1989 to $715,000 for 1991. Tha YouthNat budget braaKa down by 
function as follows^ 
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Otttnach (incl^^n^ 9 outruch mrJc«r«) 
Actlvitl#« — athletic* and cultural ar^ 
ComiMliDf finclutfli^ 3 coonsalora) 
Nltfdla sclml activitlM prograaa 



$282,429 
$225,940 
$131^560 
$ 75,075 



It Im impnUait to iKita that this 8715,000 b^idgat raprasanta 
nav msEareaa aobillaad toy youtliSat — not a raallocatlm of Youth 
Proor aa Crarail agaitoiaa* pra-axiatlng tedgata. TIma, tha Youthsat 
activitiaa rafleotad In this te^t censtltuta a nat inoraaaa in 
aarvicaa amilahla to youth mnd fniliaa in tha YouthHat aarviiM 
araa. YeuthHat'a 1990*9i hudgat ia attach^ aa ^pandix C» 

Xn addition to tha finanoial raaoureaa daamibad abova, tha 
KavMa City, Niaamiri s^iool Oiatrict providaa aignif icant in-kind 
at^port in tha form of taeilitiaa uaaga and ataff tisa. YouthNat 
a^anciaa alao provida gaimroua in-^Xind eontributiona in tha f ora of 
ataff, facilitiaa, aquipaent, and board axpartiaa. 

yinaneiai Support. onm of tha aoat iapwtant banafita of 
YrathNat ia that it providaa a aingia focal point for vobilizinf 
coasunity raamureaa to aiQ^port innar city ywth davalc^paant. Tha 
YouthMt Initiativa haa aignif ioantly inoraaaad public avaramsa of 
tha Monituda of Kanaaa City* a youth daralopaant naada, and, at tha 
aaaa tiaa, graatly aiaplifi«d tha donor*a daciaim-sahing procaaa. 
Kathar than having to ohooaa arong 12 aaparata aganoiaa, donora ean 
nw ai^pport a ai^gla, intagratad aarvica dalivary ayataa* Tha 
attraetivanaaa of tha YouthNat imicapt to fundara ia avidanc^ by 
tha largo and divaraa group of local foundationa and buainaaaas 
thAt aupportad Youthllat in 1990 (aae Appendix D) • 

Tha ayata of fiukling coordination davalopad by YouthNat in 
collaboration vith tha Coaawtity Foundation haa baen critical to 
attracting thia tooad-baaad aupport. Tha Youth Progras council 
funotiona aa a aingia antity for budgating and acc o \ int abi 1 ity » and 
yai. mmabmr aganciaa to rata in tha autonny and charactar 

necaaaary for af factivanaaa at tha naighborhmd laval. without 
thia coordination, it vould hava boon axtroMly difficult for any 
givan fundar to allocata and aonitor fmda to avan tha voat 
axaaplary of prograaa taking placa aisultanaeualy through 12 
aaparata organiaationa* 

To davalop atill kuroadar financial aupport for YouthNat, tha 
Youth nrogras Council haa racantly aatabliahad a ^maunity aupport 
coaalttaa call Frianda of Youth* Co^oaod of board aasbara of 
Youth Prograa Council aganciaa and other cosaunity laadera, tha 
Prienda of Youth vill function in tha araaa of public rolationa, 
coaminity ralationa, fundraising, and grant cos^lianca. 
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1^, yotitMtet aoai« and ObiaotivM for lf9Wa 

Youtb Wroqrmm Council has adoptml the following YouthHot 
goals and objoctivw for 1991*93 1 

\t Tg ffgeveftt aubatanca abu ea <*i>d criae aBona inner citv 
Yg^^t ^ ^ itivoiv imi tJiaa in positive developnent activities, 
Qblaotivaa 

* lAvolvo 2,000 yottUi in activltiss at schools and 
nsi^^rhood ouitsra durii^ tlis school yoar. 

* Znvolvs 3,000 yottth in activltiss programs at 
nsighhorhood cantsrs during ths susMr. 

* Sensor ths YouthNst Olympics in ouiy, i990 for 300 
youth. 

Coal 7i To provfrtf^ traytB^nt opp oyttmitia^ for vaiith involved 
In nt-^riBk of autetance ateuse and criso, 

ahjgctiveg ^ ^ . 

* Involvs 250 youth in YouthHst counssling during the 
school year* 

* Involve 4SiO youth in YouthNst counssling d?^ing the 



« Znvolvs 775 fasily sssbsra in YouthNst fatally outreach 
efforts. 

q^l^l Broker servic ga to youth through a netvork of 

neiahborhood^basftd Outreach Workers. 
Oblftctives 

* Broker services for 250 youth referred by the Kansas 
City, Missouri school District* 

* Rscruit 2,500 uninvolvsd, isolatsd youth through suisser 
outreach. 

Coal 4s Train and assign voluBteera to work as r olq pot'ola or 
Bff^^B for 1. or as Pevel<w»tM Canabla geople trainers. 

* Train 50 role sodsl volunteers; involve 750 youth « 

* Train 42 Oevsiopl^ Capsble Pmoplm trainers. 

* Provide 42 training sessions vith 420 people 
participating. 

mi. conelua^eat Somm Lessens Trxm TettthBSt 

YottthNet is very much ^ork in progress**. Hovsver, based on 
the first three years of operational experience, several lessons 
emrge releted to increasing the effectiveness of services to high'* 
risk youth. 
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• gf fftctiva^Y crgymtion and intcrvantion sprvictts 

ia essantial f^^^^ hi^ih^riak vouth. 

Rick Maisick, Youth Frograa Council Adainistrator, escasdnas in 
9raator depth thsM md othn lM9ona of th* YouthNet ftX|Mrionca in 
hi» r«cont papar antitlad* •YowthMot: Toward an infraatntetura of 
Youth sarvicas,** a copy of vhich in attached aa Appendix E. 
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voumpfKMmMCOimciL appendix a 

lyUMi 



VouO) nevsm OouneS era 1 ve&ffitary iMM^fion MmpoMd 
sSSnaamOk^vt of noMor^pr^ tuSij^MMA yeuth>MryiM 
•OWeiM m KMtu Cny, Mtaeuti 



miYoidnRogwiiOpini6liii¥oiuntiryistoGlt6oi)(^^ 
of tubi<tiiP» gang iiryjhit^^ 

f 

TYw Youth n^orim OouMi shia Miirf t eol^omi^ ^ 
to tA^ocM bi 1^ ^tvist foriimi for «B9^^ 

yout h itr^co pr oHia i oni^ antf tor th» tftytng of rotwrowi moog 
yomh-fin^o OfgAittofiont. 

11« YMn F¥Dgrim C0ui«9 b«to>i«f tl^^ 

tilonlo dmi^otf tnd vtiBctif . 

A. OhOrirMlvnbinhlpo 

CtiartirMombirtor^iKt^nii mombors end licK of ptrtici^^n win 

- 8^ ontf ^ Ctu^ Of Orwr Kmto CHy 
•*OfymorG«rttr 

^ Pola C Un* Ntf Ql^orhood HouM 

- Do<i Botoo Oommufilty Contor 

<aiorgo WittMr^n Qvvr N^hOerhoo0 G$fm 
*• Quttftiu^ Ooi^ 

- Motte rviotfot CounMing and iVI Contar 

- Mmito OrM RtoTMSy KmiM 
-NteKofnoferW^rm 

- hfodhioal Vouth CommHto* 
\Mitttoovar Community Conttr 

«^ Young Man'f CKriatiin A«iocl«Upn Unwood Brtnoh 

OofWlt MomNroNp thoQ b« epon to ony noffororottr (»ofiKy^ 
btaotf, youtivoorvfeo i0*ndy wtmo miN^n li eompttlM «^nh ^ 
of ^Youtti Program Coundi. Agvi^ tfotfrtng ly^r^orMp «h«tt 
provM tho Exscu^ Comn^tM puttl^ioO mot«tal» «ioSoMn0 
fhoofrtnoy'omMon.goottindnwthe^ Dotomtifttftonof 
oompatibUtty am* final approval of n^mboraNp ahaff Oo tha 
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VOUIHPROQRMyiQawCt. 
9tUm 



fv^oflrtWity of th« ExwuM CammittM. Uwtibm ^tof 
Mwwwijen tim& bt ktpi on it gntf twSiWo for mfvw by 



0. _ 
K^fo^pfpA tQiiiQlM itff^Qh ift ffttfsWi for Qiiwid MinibinMpt 

rtogrm OountiL AflOMMimbtri tMO Imi iSm f^m of 
fSMMloffi'itfAhrttttpinMitftOMnwM oflolo onpnytAtf fit 

AWiH Mtmbr i g inclit mf k$ ^9praM§ Mir md/or 
ifiOi^Qil ID VtaiiBi itayim Cbunoi tor liMifipf In MM 



Mambir agftnotet that nfta mort than om C3} emiMitiy*. 
r^dvtr weimdiM yPG bu^nm imttln^ may ba ptmd tn 

nwyttwi tniy rttum to aofiw ititut 1^ wsy pf piffiton to 4io 
WC; 

Aotiw momtmhlp It ^tdioitttf ypon p«r€tipatIon bi Yoiittt 
f^i^SQnm Oounoi MCbi^^ono Mtf poSoy fciitiaOofV Vitf not on 



Wolbiyfl^hliihM $pp$ft$it% to Ao Exicu0wi DirootOTtfir tiiiliv 

ftiftii^ ^tho Youih Aoofviii OounolL 

Afv iMoMofv fir propOMtf omiiidmtnl to thoM 9y 
lor lii^ OA Nhtff of M¥MhB«grimOoim^ 
iiift^ toil moiT^ OQ^ieloo ft loM IM (iO> diQft 
flffttrty MhoduM butfnotf fYMfttQ. 





OMkpnopfhtf pfukXo tt nioitin0tt oppolnl htidi of cOTinitttooii oil 
inMflnQi CQiftditi ontf Mt ot ofltdof spoko^OfMitOfltf v^^pfoiont^voof 
thoViputhFtogromCMioa. T^ofofleooMbomynrorimS 
tho iwu oliofefl* 

^MOhi*pmooohoSportomMAntaoofthoCtwivj^^ hv/hte 
of 0000 ihftS bo ofio yoar or tho noxt tfeo^ 
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VOUIMPROOmM OOWCI. 
9fUm 

Imp ^Mtfftfto^ iteoi^ Afld mtmbirMp 

Tmaf elM» Iwfor m iMT or imS M nMili^^ 

No oftoiT ihtf ir^ morv OmiNio oofii^^ 



v.] 

iipvimtfievM of mtiTMr iBtnolw « Mil M 0^ 

OoinvrtflMt 

An Anmiftl l^no and Bictoi of Ollom M b» hM m ^ oteh 



An OonmRM tM bo wr^owwid to 6^ 
OmiqI Ouilnott In MMon atfiodiM 
CoiTunttfao ofiaJI oonsltt of 0)0 ^tilpirnfv Vloo Otii^^ 
tvynVtiii^ inO Chalrpiroeni of ftanOlng Cflwwmo ii, 

TVm tliiD Oo tivoo (3) SMMb OoinnimM of Oi» You^ 
OPvnofe 

— P)IO0fOAl/FOfMII'nil OOfWDftM 

-AOm^^AMol 



Iho ChiirpirBoni of Oiol) ComnfOM ihis bo 00^^ 
Cfslrporaen for 0 ono yoar iri^ n^ fto ouood (m GonMvA^ 
ThoeMinitlio Ohtfrptroon tiiiB bo ri^onaMlordM^ 
DonwwiM nwnno novOOOOnQC^nwOoniniiioooonwpuiiupiuvi 

A f^toRMnp inO By IM OofHRMttih^ 
oachyortetftw^^o<Wofo»owtobopriiiniiO»id¥&t»Ovpon 
th> Anmml M io tf np tn Aprt> ThoM<viinoing«ntf ^U««oOommmio 
sliil fOvliw ond loconuviintf ony nioiisiry olMQiib b> Ow lom 
awt nd ffit ft t » ,tethofl»Lgi^iirf<^^bo pff Mir i^ 
IfMttno* 



^Portormonooof^duMofOwQOMtvymott&m 
miy bo d^itad to ftiff Of mtmbr o^ncy; ooeounMSty rom^ 
tho 8icrttiry/T>oitMr. 
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voumPROORWOouNoa. 

by fl» VIM OMdrpMwn «8nB lor «» etakpnoa 

VDi BEQyBBBJSBBmi 

amiMflrM0i«iittlM«iHi(ie)tftyiina0Mmt«l«»n«d 

k»rp«nii Wta diiwartlvmaginolM ^r«{^ 

AsiMlw«pln0 iM to p««eip«iin«iv^V1Vpra9i»fflWM^ 
rimW provt* w«n nelM ef «Rh aMMm to ow SMVtan'/ 

VIQ. iMEU&MSOB 

^MdwpiiMHiiitnywflrfiKyi otwd t J t J VPC bM iliiM i i i — ffng 
iM««Wii« M M frapoMtf ai««nrfffl«nica) M Mm niaM to 
^•nM tl toMMMliO «»• prtor to M mMftig «t wNoh M 
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M>PENOIX B 





Ci£^ Mtdtfto dtwi 



S.9 



erJc best copy available 
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YOITTK SmiCKIIEHT rUHO 

Bt«ttm«ni Of uttmm antf Exp«n^m 
Pftbfwry 1, 1000 lo Vay 11« im 



to 1/31^1 
Cofltrlbot^no 

Aifi^eofittttrl Ttnnto'KO. MO 
Nit fmmtmom 



APPENDIX 



T<^ Mom* trutuj^ 1/31/91 

PfOQwa ov^ootfiltirtt ♦ 8/1/90 to 1/31/01 
^ end aite of OfMlor KC 
Ciivtr N«)6l^ortiOQd C^ttr 
Cl^fmir Cofitor 

OA^ 0. UiBb N^^Mrnood Otmtr 
Dm Bosoo CornimmHy Contir 

YoifUiNtt AdrntnlstrMlOA 

YocfthlUt Tnkiing 

VOu^(>M EvihiAtton 

Mifili Rhotfio CovnMQni} Contor 
Mimito C^reto fmnaif Houto 
Nto (tent for Chiktran 

Whttsoovir Community Contor 
YMCA-Uftirood/Downtovvn 

AflfttfT AshO AeUvlty 
Atht-BoStmorl TonnU-KC. K8 
Atl^B^toftSori Tonnls-KC, MQ 
Stito of MO ' OSAP Omni 
W$H bontm o«mo 
f^roomm fOtAtM oxponm 

Toil oxpof^r#$ throvgh 1/31/01 



ACTUAl 


COMMIT. 


TOTAL 




2n/0f t» 


Through 




9/31/01 


9/31/01 


9830,090 


190.990 


641,930 


13i036 


11,094 


99,000 


60,m 


0 


90,000 


101^ 


0 


199,^ 


0J44 


0 


9444 


TWJOO 


^39^44 


909494 




10,990 


934» 


'30,304 


9^ 


39,090 




4491 


40499 


^470 


3489 


99,0^ 


oi.ieo 


9.784 


99,009 




7,472 


72.704 


10.000 


9,000 


90,000 


0 


35,000 


39.000 


04^71 


9430 


92,001 


43,190 


1.092 


44491 


35^470 


3429 


39409 


31,049 


339 


39.999 






43402 


34469 


4,639 


39409 


99J44 


10499 


79.940 


40 


0 


40 


1,389 


0 


1469 


703^ 


90,494 


100.000 


90,000 


0 


90,000 


0 


75400 


79.000 


94340 


0 


24440 


1&490 


9.000 


93.490 


793,959 


941.360 


999419 



N»t mttm% ov#r •xp*n0tlitiM %SM 

Pivf: t>#gHwMfl ftmtf Mancv 130419 

1i31/01 fund boUACft 0139,004 

Phr, •tf^f^al «ommftm«r^t« thfough 5/3t/0l 139*t^44 

Ihfough 6/3l»f 19414901 

Ptofkst fund M«n«» »t of jrft/OI 039499 



1$90 YouthKot fUiport 
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APPEKDIX 

1990-91 YeuthNot ContrtbutQfs 



Mm^vina Co. Pmrndaitofl 

(Md Oottnei Of Ortattr K«im 08r 
J A Dim OmtruedMi ComptAf 

f FimiBos FoMntfiSion 

Offtar Kii»i3 C^r Comffltfi^ ftaiMon 

Etfimtf F. S«tnnty 'Truit 

KAA Slock FounOtfton 
Fimsy Fovntftttont 

IBM 

Kaniii Cly Po«irff A Uom Oo. 

RA» loitt Foundation 

Mrton M«roS Oow 

TTitMift^Ftfn(» 

MofvhMi Bonk Chtmibio Trvof 

JMiMottin 

No pytrt no^nfoi) FottntftMt 
OjppMttlili BfoShffv FoufldMlBn 
^Mif AooQn^ CoR^si^f IM» 
Fom^ F^mtftfioo 

fioitiTtf rbuTpifldn 

eo Kft iK it i m &H Ttftpftono Co. Ponw^floit 
KM of M^tOtffl. Doavtmont of Momtl HoaKh 

Miortsnd Uiffib^ Oempvv 
Toiaton Cnvilopo FocMdtition 
til Mi Ml I ly vwnpony 

AbqiIIO^WkSo 



1990 VoirthNot Rtpon 
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APPENDIX E 



VOUm PHOORMI OOUNCt. 
Ve«8MttllBMMinM«taciura9fYpuiti8«v(M» 



ffekMilMi 
KkmitOI^, MO 64109 



Iht ilfut It IMi - fmprpMfnB M 94% of Hi Ino^^ 
mpemibto «Khmh2p Ipr youm «f rfik ef fiAi^^ 

•nd pMliiten fVQir^ Ite Muni. 

Kn cnfr to Improvt th» M dtu«^ 9f w oh yetm^ 

d iwi opimnW y ipppopftett. tccamwi and wd^m tf» tetori wWgh put yauft it rfpic of pfpftitm 
Mtvlon. 8iiohrfikfMtonmiyb»comm(infVbtttd{«eof^^ 

■Imiofv Sifik of mill bondmp). 

An ilfiGfitfi ^inifih to pesMw youm c^MteAi^ 
known rttfwtoriL iMn9tobnportim«<-lmirv«ntatlii(opp^^ 
bihiitfonhivoieteieoto^aMtaw Sin«ffty,iRfi«vMoriimu«(teM^ 
bidMdualyouiiQpooAloorpoirelimtirt. f^«MimiiwtlaclmiiiM9ifi»v«tttf^^ 
imft M Mfi io M dfSMneoi iiiflN^ 



Olnrt^ It to ^npoiiftlo to MMM mo noido of o»eh ypimp por^ 
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KQUIH PROGMM OaUid. 

tjipirtefwt to prgiiWliq tppro^ 

Mil ct YMC\ Beyi and Oitt mvvM^^^ 
19 ftey MT«m to th« |n«r»m iMdi of 

imr^yoifdv ilw Youm f^opam Cduntii of 

Obvetert and lontor pro^ M» 
thtJuvmBaCoun IhtetntetoiaiooBaborteondatwftomlSSa^ 
biCiiMii oMo latd» and yoMth^arv^ 
pmvnSon, tnlMfifton and outfvaoh lor 
adueaSona) daoBna or ortnw. 

T»a a ar»<o » a m of^You^Pro9famCotmc8oneoin^>i>aa^^ 
t«n8ttlaUna^Ha»ftwn<fwMiiourfl^to6MSfi^ A profOaotttte tauten oommunttjf 
imldravaalfMiriirprtaai. 1liaam(aiiofflaioappriosdma(ahfS00iim^^ Mlofte 
HfliabipAuftoHty^ptitgotiotafaydawi^^ 

maKoiiaiiaeftyiM»8Piir(OoM Prantttura pamnmood 

and aao^at!ngiKofiKioafQ out ihaoiatonwy urban 
dliad^antiga and flrtma. 
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VOUIH FROOMM OOliKSL 
Yiwiii » tT Bw tf iBlntMhiowalYipu»8w><teo 

A» My ^ ftw YoutNW t» iWfO»bn««ly W 
tiia!w»h fta rtwo d biMtffcpWi».»iw»CBy.Mlwc^ 

hOMtt^ 0tw»opnm» wd an ft>t>wtt. *mon9mi»»i«iihwoi»ftw 1,800 lS1*»)oom»r 



proem !• thtt ihi UtdM««tA oobbonMkv Hfvti^ 
Pl^y»m CouneS ht^ ivvfe* NttortM r«nob« ta^ 

nil0hto<yhao<to-4fvw^oM«niti^ ttwMltaitvo 
gin9t^ brought th»Y?CtoQGdir. TlitOIpe and Stoo^ torn LMAngttotn^trwPoimtrom 
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VOUm PROGRMN OOUNCL 
oirtiiftdiflwf ii>d 0it i ii i 

miiM Nitm imftott^ td btr on youm fn^^ 
Sieendli airatd MUe^ to pr«v«nien and bt^^ 

tcSKt. ToltitemdtfyftnTtofeutrmhwMdt^tM. 1)s»t»r0itp^iMtonforYoulhNtlmi 
Mftttf moM youm not ImM %vhh «ny ft^^ 

odlaboratfonwoultfridoumftothoitfvinti^eft^ mioonstnsu* 
•moiinM to • ha^ of Wth * ftt* iTwy ig^^, coO^ 
oftft^andtv^ NwortMou^uponoetf^WtoofYovO^ltM 
tif^bif, fho Yotmi Progrm Cotfl)^ 

tocon^ilimtnttlwtimwproffrimmlngotl^ YouthNotflwao 
tntplOfDOflHtf lUndlnp) In «kiiiat 

btihooaioofYouthM«t.thoa^v»mt9aaofaharadaxpaftMar«m AtthomoatKintfamantai 
loval. ffi alforl to con&vvana fho Manama of MbM 

ir ^^oapabfiKioaolanyain^aaQwtoy. Aa^naoaaaKytoreoBaOoratlontoooimaavfdam,tha 
tiK. now matnoda and flaw ffirvKKuraafoSoivadiOa^ 

•In^o-nfndad profau!onala wort^no (090^ wndar a <iaatfQnt. Could any afianoy, by ttaafthava 
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VOUIN PROORMI OOl^nt. 

VtaniNit'IbwM m MMtueta* Of Youth SMfQM 

pw<uo^)dft>W^t^1h^^^h>^OT»^^»youtt»^♦^^<||ioMprodue^dT MrytfouMM. 

lhtlMn0af«iporfinixtmitetolMMMlMMm^ SwMtny 
YteiOMol offomy nportnwt 0 nntf or prabtoi^ wfMtf^ Of ctf/rMAtfhf#i 9)9 

«i9»<M<)M»w«ilnthoM«MweMtOMMlil»p^ MonoMr.o 

ovttin tgonciia hM iniDte iMk. tntf IM tmo^ 

«MtoMifthn*Tn«ntftm,o«iiMotiMtoik bi«iit«#i,oobboratiefl«IOMi»mof»%wtad 
oonvMflWMflvWoo. i^tguoatfidtowntnNitCiMtMnBpteawM^flOv^ 
mmsttfwfttwtitttiofiMMark. ForiimwMrlflSiyipuihNotpiiMOwYovttMotQtyn^i^ 
lamdnKio of ymm. t«m « Oann ^tndM bi oemptMoiv 

CeBiborMtenbwMMottoqu^of(nte«tflwimfimMRImprov«ool^^ Tt*ito 
PMioi«»iyfrM«HhrMpoottooMtiiitpootdMtfiin^ 

ftno. 'n»YouthMttoounNitngpr«arm««mpHii«jM^ im 

ooufiMfinstooney. EMhofthrwYoiMMeouiirior«fMolMiaiMt/ta>om«oMiey«nd« 
«r«»othor9Mfinptil(wiVippeMii9MM0M«nl. Wow.oMhYoMfltffrtt go w oy oorti W yooiHd 
ooMPMtforoounitfinBOorvloMOAopirMmlMata. HowVMr.eoStoborMontfowoYoutfMM 
»«hmo«o»*o»teb.f«n«»di»hhMifm.,Bl«y.fc^ 'Himfera. 

YoutW«.t>tooCibo«te^htttw»BtMo»i»on«it>ioh nw 
««m mow Irtfnh^ »Bd ««pirt«wt, ««B loprMo OB^^ 
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VOUWPBO Q WmiOOU I iC I 

iwiMKflfii)|w»mw<i9hboilwoda,VaiiWWotwtf for da o^ ^ 
Tflupt tfdMM Mir yeiDMHiMt. 

•8 YewftNrt •9tm*t ter iioQfWii «nd ««vteM pi^^ 

VWhWtt to th« cf w ii^wK who» op«9n9 tatfgw »Ppro»eh 1^^ 
OMiMto ^MtoMtf iwii wtivrift tM<h9 tHiHtoti M»^^ 

fala«HVtPt««»»fl«<h»i«n^ WW flf to ittH^ 

7hir«miiiinMrawaaMMiH«tMttt.n«tteNbriitt8on. Bcfor»en»efnp«tieipiliina 
^OBiwn mwl to» Wanwd •• 10 to ««MCfc wivn 

•ie. uwtetuBH^. mart pdtmO^ mi» rw H t > :o p iWo. Mifiii.puWo owwawmw*. 
word of motrt^ IMIW tfs«bii(od 11 th» oroMfy itiw - thm «» iB WW 
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vouiMW waRW o gwoL 

iboulprpgrtmft, ToM»fwiadn9on»tttpfaiinr*«^mi^b«d9ntM 

tMf mim dmfl w«» ynr l«slitt Kn En|[^ K your 
litlilitt iiayQurl»9iigp9ifp etfftfviA 

ttii^oinini^iboftioo^ iiMntxtbntciKlMiitofiPiiiicMiopraMilfiOflQifttiiM^ 

tw«porttfon fom Ht/hir door ^ d» ^ 

ooitii «r0w for Oii oa^mo of optrifon or for 0>t ooor^^ 

UaWyii«ntai»iilMilArMdv*wmoridtrMtpor^^ Anothro^iopu^miiMrtttion 
— ^flMrftifictaithobtffir. AtiifthMvtoai-*c8fivMyouOiiiAhMiliftafM 
iMotfooiirtlTOMMflMtboMloiontfytax^ AMrMoprovldnhit 
]^piQmlhotrttii|jMi1ifion niodo oIKsoontuiTMri wtt tt^Kotf MflhoiilOQiiiufiiifi*!^ 

AnoihirobiiMlolithitoftiffio, nthi$tm^popuMon{$mf^ki^v^9tiho6innmimW$ 
ioni»to o !»r i mloo ow i fc d t |».>toai Evwitfi^homintfWMiEMtf hotfvim^ 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ A^^^^^^t^^h ^U^^fl ^^M^M^^^^A ^^^A ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^fe^A AB^^A 

CMnB n VQV w VlmOW ODIwOWi w ireOilv irwVOSvi 

tij^ p roa rw iftghioyittofeo tf o ^p o d te Miriyoomffli0«SwhM 
i«fiQl» popiMom of and ihW «»^^ 
•oMUoo InorMr to MinMhM of OirvteN 

AcrtBealobftMlilooirMtooaoootsfiooti InriipontototMfflOflypregmttfwv^lntfltutKl 
oBd6nglioioiioi»faindonobffltytopty> OttnipoftvMMii«a«ho««MVimfhohMonooitiof 
fMrto^ttfioiV Doa<<08fr«itport^oivhW>noo^>n6krftoitq^^ 
fbr*omor4«noopr«oromo,oottoforM4fe1^ At&itnp 
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V0U1H PnDQRM OOUNOi. 
VBiiMMTtaiMrd an M«m«iMof Youm 

dUinc*. dtenta imy fiifl to iT«k* MfitM «^ 

to iocttnafvt «> th» YMithN«t propwn mtnu mty H 

tfoMfiotgimfntf ih»i#nyoni%9iSuMli (fiM.thtpeiK^^tvvMI^Yp^miNtt is tooted 
MgMfkyemh^tpopuMonnotMiwseM Tb«nMjritMMttn 

mikf MntiGt wnh youth in prks, ^ M ^^<e^^ 

•dvantigvofthoprofiTimicvaSabtoatYoii^ Dwtnp(htMhoo)ytvOiit«toh 
W^m toi^ •(vvioM. at tht oiloltehoo^ 
fvtd. Outvi^ Woflcirt ffe^»M tooM, M 
YoutW^U^u utiSty MiiMnM, fla^ 

OiftrMehWorkanr*mov»thtobftifiiMto Tl^ p o MMi vMt Wofmitjo^i on »vBCaWi 
MrvtoM» y«V torn ^ fi#l0h^rtiood tesM, 9^ 
lDtfioio«vDontetfli twuMof iiMruilor^io^ntortiift^ 
Mosuao OutTMOh Worlcir^ ttiti^ 

«wnfert^to.>eo<ttfbteantflm^^tef<if^do&^ Should l^«noWtfffiei^{aoparte 
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llpum PROQRMi ooumL 

tndtetw, Ow»i^ Wortiim 

tgtiKM, ^iTM it and on twitlsi^ 

unmit 

Y6uthN«tOu««ft0hV^MMfUit9(f0rtttMt^ Thaymtfntilnt 
06iTtlm% of eeniaet iiHh ynmp ptoptt l» ^nm Itat ^ 

lMi^inittthtiiiodiofMyQ»9pi^Myi^ TMfOtifeoypiitfitmpitvwtfotisoii 

of itiwtdtiioo It tft o^My - it mim oi)>b&^ 

Oumo^ WMcr oan dofiwnM iHwmr 

MMty. on0« ff not whtt ofhir pteni nood to bo mote 

7M folloi^iip pMooo to vaJUsMo II Mtfo 0 
Outr««»h Wortciro booofnt oiwo of o»wgta on« 

vMibiteY^uiiWottnliolMturtoi^ gau9tHffmport»m,tf»)f 

teeemoowof^ of 1IW gipo In 0» oyiiom ihm inbfom oroot for wt^ 

oxnt 
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YOUTH mOf AMOOUMCL 

AM kmto d YwfMM Mitmeh It tfit 

• teoW MmMRng) li W(ir«0 tar • Yo^^ 

yw8i9 pnof^ inwsstniviii in Hit piv^pinv MonovVc If § pfuorfbttf iifvto$ ^ lr«p^ifoprti(it or 
inttfiqiaii^ ohDiBw to MT^M fflutt to mid^ ^ 

• * . • 
YoifthNtt ifi i eftTtp/ihinito apprasdi to 

oiA to wwM en r<«filnf» and wMkmida 

niiohtatootf-ivvto^osrfim. Antftm^,«tontton ooentmuitiyifAtem 
ot ito fKi^Bhtaftood iocifttofii sntf Intopintont s^vintAto ^ Voi^^ 

not ttip em - wt wotk wtm MMMIa, 

YoiiffMM ii tototf en in mmnm ftot dNiiram 
effieeiieeete nt o eiier ytf young ptopltOTtobeeemeprodi^^ 
of eii^Cin^oMttfytf ttoy irt totoewn^rMpor^olet ee^ine MMti; 
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Mr, LnTLEFiELP. So as I said, what the plan will be is when the 
Senator gets here* and having heard everjbody now, maybe you 
can do a one-m:nute summai^ of what you think is your most im- 
portant point in the cor text of everything we're hearing. And you 
should know that this is an absolutely wonderful hearing because 
we are in the very prc^^?ess, as v/e speak and as we have this hear- 
ing* of developing this legislation which we are going to introduce, 
and we are going to fight for, and weVe going to try to include in 
the overal Presidents education package and which is the 
Democratic education initiative. So the timing couldn't be better 
and what I'm hearing is really remarkably useful and helpfuL 

So, {a> your statements are now here; (b) we hope to stay in tovch 
with you as we develop this legislation, and (c) we're going to liavc 
some questions for each of you when the Senator gets here. 

I jus* wanted to make sure everybody was thinking about what 
will hapi»n when Senator Kennedy gets back. 

Ms. Ekins, I would say lhat Senator Levin wanted Senator Ken- 
nedy particularly to welcome you and to applaud your efT-rvS of 
which he is very much aware* and he wished that he could be h?re 
also, but he did want to convey a special welcome you. 

Ms. Ekins. That's very nice; I appreciate that. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Levin follows:) 

pRKPARED Statement of Senator Lkvin 

U IB with great, personal pride that I join my colleagiK^ un thi* Labor (Vmmittw 
in wi^lcoming Mh. Jean Ekins, Director of the Nationally Recojrnimi Family learn- 
ing Center of I •she. Michigan. I know that the citizens of Michigan are honored to 
have a distinctively unique pn^am for rural school ajjed parenlH and their chil- 
dren. 

Since the Fi .tily learning Center of U>^lie, Michi^^an has helped overcom** 
the isolatioii and rejection € 'perienced by teency^e parents m seven rural school dis- 
tricts of inKham County by providing an accredilt*d high school curriculum; a li- 
renaed child care center for children between the ajfes of M weeks and H years of age; 
public health nursing; job training; and acceiMj to mental health counHeling Hy co- 
ordinating these Hervices. the center has accomplished what few adolescent parent 
pro.^rams— urban or rural- achieve: a hiKh graduation rale percent tew repeat 
prej^ancies* and an improved family life. 

The success of this pro-am is due to the dedicated service*? of this distinguished 
American, She has serx'ed in diverse and indispi^nsib^e roles of leadership in her 
field. The Nation is indeed fortunate to be the beneficiary t)f Jean F'kinM* many con- 
tributions 

Ms. Ekins. Thank you very much. It is an honor to iestify bt^fore 
you this morning. 

The Family Learning Center at Leslie Public Schools in Leslie, 
MI is a rural, comprehensive, secondary education program fur 
teenage parents, their children and extended families. It is success- 
ful because it has an accredited high school curriculum, a licensed 
child care center for '^-1/2 w€^k old infants to 0 year-olds, transpor- 
tation fron home or a central pickup phce, public health nursing, 
balanced nutritional snacks and ineals, neighborhood youth corps 
and youth development corps job ti?iining. It has access to mental 
health counseling and resource services from participating consorti- 
um school districts. 

The Family Learning Center is not a tutor program or a corre- 
spondence program. It is a full-day high school center whose stu- 
dents happen to be pregnant or parenting and who need child care 
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in order to complete their education. It is cost-effective because the 
Family Learning Center is not duplicating any services oflered in 
our community or any other community within 20 miles of our pro- 
gram. 

The efforts of several governmental agencies focusing their ex- 
pertise in one small community previously without appropriate 
support for an increasing numt^r of underskilled and undereducat- 
ed adolescents have deflnitely paid off. 

The priL.ary goal of the Family Learning Center is to keep pr^- 
nant and parenting teens^ers in school. The ultimate goal is grad- 
uation. While in school, the Family Learning Center offers a wide 
variety of secondary course work consistent with State and local 
district guidelines for diploma. Students may choose to take all of 
their classes at the SLC center, or they may schedule classes at 
Leslie High School or a vocational career center. 

To facilitate the goal of graduation, the FLC provides a licensed 
day care center for th»* children of our students. We offer mandato- 
ry parenting education classes, Hfe management skills and voca- 
tional training for young parents. 

Secondary goals of the program are to relieve the stress and anx* 
iety of young parenthood and thus reduce the incidence of child 
abusp and neglect, to improve intergenerational intimacy between 
family members and to continue act as a mcxlel rural site for 
Michigan. 

Our tai^et population consists of pregnant teenagers and teen fa- 
thers in rural and suburban Ingham (^unty. Referrals are accept- 
ed from participating school districts, from courts, public health, 
mental health, social services and public or private agencies. Word 
of mouth also allows students to refer themselves. 

Being housed in a rural community and having th** «bove-men- 
tioned services brought to it from urban agencies is in itself inno- 
vative, and when begun in 1975, before its time- 

It is also unusual for a rural school to place such emphasis upon 
keeping parenting teens in school, expanding intergenerational as- 
pects, and obtaining commitments from several private and public 
agencies. We rerqgnize the importance of strengthening the fabric 
of relationships in ever-changing family and community constella- 
tions. The results of the FLC have evolved into more than any of 
us ever dreamed. 

We track results in two primary areas — first, in the area of grad- 
uation and dropouts, and second, by the percent of students who 
have more than one child while still in high school. 

For each of the past 16 years, we are proud to report that 90 per- 
cent or more of the pregnant and parenting seniors have* graduated 
and that 85 percent or more of the underclassmen grades 9 
through 11 have remained in school. 

Another very gratifying lesult, and one that has far-reaching 
social ramifications, is the percent of repeat childbirths in any one 
schcK)! year to a young parent who has not graduated from high 
school. Our repeat childbirth rates are consistently at 34 percent. 
We attribute this low repeat pregnancy rate to long-term goal plan- 
ning, academic improvement, enhanced self-esteem, parenting edu- 
cation, and consistent child care and vocational training. 
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Funding for any public prc^ram is a constant challenge. The 
Family Learning Center has a combination of public and private 
sources. We have model site and nutritional education grant ^iol- 
lars from the State department of education. We receive licensed 
day care moneys from the State dr mirtment of social services. We 
have contracted services with the Ingham County dejmrtments of 
public health and mental health. And we receive a large portion of 
our budget from Michigan's fourth Friday child accounting day and 
from tuition paid by the participating school districts. Any other 
dollars we receive are the result of private grants. 

Our greatest benefactor to date has been the Ford Foundation, 
and our most in-depth rraearr^h about our prc^ram and evaluation 
of oru pn^ram has been done by the JFK School of Government at 
Harvard. 

I am prepared to answer any questions that you may have re- 
garding evaluations of the Family Learning Center and also ques- 
tions atx)ut what remain as obstacles or barriers to the program. 

Periodically, formal evaluations are done on the Family Learn- 
ing Center. Some evaluations are in the form of year-end reports to 
the State departments; other evaluations are conducted by inde- 
pendent agencies. 

I have submitted those evaluations in my written statement, and 
of course I'm willing to speak to those in the questions. 

When trying to coordinate and deliver FcKleral services to the 
school, there are several years or degrees of difllculty. I am pre- 
pared to speak to thcwe layers or degrees of difficulty perhaps when 
Senator Kennedy has returned to the committee. 

I have with me today Heather Collins. I know she will be speak- 
ing later. She is a young woman who has been here with her 9- 
month-old son, and that s a challenge in itselC 

I thank you. 

(Additional material submitted by Ms. Elkins follows with copies 
of other publications retain^ in the committee files:] 

Prkpareo Statement of Ms. Ekins 

PerundicalJy, formal evaluations are done on the Family Learning Center Pro- 
gram Some evaluations are in the form of year end reports to the Stcte Depart- 
ment of education: other evaluations are conducted by independent agencies. The 
followinf? tK a brief but fairly inclusive listing of evaluations. 

I. 11^75-19X0— Slate yearVnd reports but no formal evaluation for the State De- 
partment of &iucation. 

Z 1980— Formal evaluation by State Department of Education that led to our 
Model Site Grant Awani. 

;i Hish Scopes Education Research Foundation. Detroit, Michigan, included 

m research of then eight teenage parent model sites for Michij^n 

4. IWH— Ford Fo'indationr Innovation in State and local Government National 
Awards Process. Two days on site Evaluation 

r>. 19X^— Case program: Har\'ard J.F.K. SchtK>} of Government Two day on site 
evaluation 

H. 1991— Eva Oslrum. Master Thesis for Harvard Kennedy School; an evaluation 
of FLC program cost effectiveness. 

T M^l— a. State of Michigan Drop out Prevention Survey of all alternative pro^ 
grams in Michigan. Results pending; b State Department of Education I^partmen- 
tal evaluation of the effectiveness of each compor.ent of the high school programs 
for teet^ parents. Results pending. 

19Tt>-191)l— Included in yearly budget audit for I^He Public Schools 

The above are evaluations of the edkication and budget components of the pro- 
gram. Below are listed evaluations for other components 
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1. Yearly /evaluation by State Hi?alth Department. 

2. Everv two years an inspection and program evaluation of the day cure cvnter. 
conducted by State Department of Social Service for ticenne renewal 

l\, Evei^y three years a complete audit and evaluation c^* the nutrition component 
of the day care center, condtKted by State Departments of Agriculture and rkiucu- 
tion. 

The director of the Family Learning Center reports directly to the Leslie High 
School principal for matters of curriculum and dailv operation and to the superin- 
tendent of Leslie Public School for yearly budget and $(rant proposals. 

When trying to coordinate and deliver Federal services to the school there are 
several lavers of d^rees of difftculties. Some difllcuities are the fault of the home 
sch<K]]. I dare say that the m^oritv of rural districts have no one on their HtafT to 
track Federal progmms that could be very beneHcial to the districts. Also, communi- 
ty people and elected school board may not want to become attached to Fi*deral 
monies from faraway Washington DC. some mandated Federal pn^ms. such as 
special education, are exactly what is needed and school districti^ welcome the fman- 
ctat assistance. 

Other difficulties lie at the various state departments. I cannot speak to the issue 
of budget constraints or the changes in the Cfovernor's office that bring new ap- 
pointments to each state department. But rather. I will speak to the issues of pmc- 
ess and accountability. 

I. State Department of Education We have few problems coordinating servjci's 
from this department. We are clear about the pn^ams available to us. We know 
well in advance about the RFPls for state and national monies. 

We are also clear about state reporting and program accountability. We have well 
defmed liaison people identified. Of course, we are subject to to legislative budget 
changes and to the change in departmental philc^ophy or direction, overall I am 
please with the State Department of Education* 

Z State Department of Public Health I am pleased with the coordination of serv- 
ices from the State Health Department. A county public Health nurse is part of our 
stafT. She tak^ care of W.I.C. and Medicaide appiicatioi^. She monitors infant im- 
munizationai prenatal v^islta and pr^^ancy outcomes, We seem to have good coordi* 
nation of Federal pn^p-anw, 

3. State Department of Social Services Coordination as it relates to the Jobs Part^ 
nership Act i« going well. We have excellent coordination with Neighborhood Youth 
Corp and Youth Development Corps, Coordination as It relates to identifying food 
stamp, housing, general assistance, ADC and Child Protective Service is also well 
defined. 

However, we have a very large barrier as it relates to child care payments. This 
barrier has made it extreamly difficult to keep our day care center open this school 
year. And it is forcing an even bigger disparity between public and private day 
cares that accept low income children and those that do not. 

As I unw^rstand it» there are four Federal Ainding categories for day care monies. 

Title 20 

1. Income eligible, low income families 

2 Income disregard; for persons in school or training with banning work 
Up until this year, 1990-91, all teenage parents could Qu^ity for oay care assist^ 
ance because they were either inconie qualified or they were finishing high school 
Once the teenager completed the Title 20 application and was approved, her child 
was placed on a computer listing with the State Department of Social Services. Our 
day care center was notified of Title 20 acceptance. We then kept daily infant— tod- 
dler— pre-8chooI attendance records. At the end of two weeks we mailed the DSS 
forms to the State Department for pavment of services. Title 20 fmid $240,(K) maxi^ 
mum per month, per child. I believe there was good accountability from the provid- 
er to tne county and to the State. 

When the Family Support Act was enacted the third and fourth threads of day 
care funding were addeo. 

3. Transitional da^ care pavments from education to the job fur up to 1 year. 

4. R^lar Training, whicn includes completing high school and becoming job 



Problems that impede the coordination of child care centers in schools or, if not in 
schQOls,then attached to teenage parent prosrams are: 

A. Payment amounts have been drasticailv lowered. Instead of $240.00 month for 
an infant it is now $2(K).0O, I beiie\^ it was the intent of the Federal Government to 
make I17&.0U month for children 2Vi to 6 yrs. and r^ii^>in> montn for miants the 
floor or lowest amount of funding. My State nas choosen to make these amounts the 
ceiling. 
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B. Thtf PavmenI Proc«« has drastically changed. InsU*ad of day care payments 
going directly to the licensed day care center or day home provider; it now 
the form of a CCA check tChild Care Allotment Check i to the holder of the ADC 
case, ilf a teen parent is not on ABC. day care payment!* cont-nue to come frtim 
Title 2()j. 

Problems: If the parenting teen is on ADC^ 

1. The Family earning Center i» providing day care t^rvict* to the teenage parent 

2, The teenage parent needs the day care center becau»*» without it he/she could 
not consistently come to school. , . . . 

3, The res mails a monthly check to the holder of the ABC grant but the holder 
of the grant is mJt the parent we provided services for. The vast minority of parent- 
ing teenagers are neither emancipated, live alone or hold their own ABC grants. 
Therefore these minor children have no control over how money that comes into 
their household is spent. We are now forced into the position of biUmg the grand- 
parent. 

4. Once TOS has approved child care payments to be sent to the grant holder 
little else is required to receive that money. The school completes a periodic school 
\^rificatton form and also specifies when the school year is over. The day care 
center is not required to keep a daily/hourly day can- attendance record. There are 
no computer sheets that are mailed to that show the number of days the infant 
was at our center. So. the following happens: The child attends day care 10 days out 
of the month. The day care center bills the ABC holder for $UMI.(H). MS sends a 
$mm) CCA check to the home monthly. The other $im.im is kept with the family. 

Or. an even worse dilemma for the school occurs. The day care center bills the 
ABC holder for child care services. The grandparent does not pay the child care bill. 
Social Services says that it is up to the school to collect for child care and that in 
this case the school should/could deny day care services to the teenager and goto 
small claims court to collect the day care debt. This defeats the whole purpose. The 
student can't come to school with out child care and she drops out. 

Tax payer dollars would be better spent if the child care monies generated bv the 
Family Support Act were directly vendored to the provider I am confident that I 
can speak for all of Michigans licensed day care centers that are atuiched to teen- 
age parent programs and are in school settings Pleasi* help us out befort* entire sue- 
cessuii pn^roms have to close. 

Thank you, 

TEENAGERS AND THEIR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL IN MICHIGAN 

Leslie is a small town in rural Ingham County, about halfway between Detroit 
and ilmnd Rapids, Community leaders had long worried that so many youngsters 
were dropping out before they finished high school* but it wasn't until VM4 that 
Jean Ekins. an experienced teacher at the local high school, decided that something 
h«d to be done. With the blessing of Janice Chiindler, the county's community edu- 
cation director, she began to plan. Having discovered that a high percentage of the 
students who left school did ^ because they were about to bect>me mothers or fa- 
thers and that there wer^ no services that might help these youngsters stay in 
school, prepare for productive employment and become good parents, Ms Ekins en- 
listed help from the state and county departments of education, public health, 
mental health, social services, and legal ser ices. Together these agencies were able, 
in li^T'h to establish an ambitious new program called the Family I^earning Center 



More than a decade later, the center, still under Ms. Ekin s leadership, servers 
pregnant and parenting tet*ns and their children fn»m Hpv#»n surrounding school dis- 
tricts It provides dav care to fifteen children the youngest is a two^and a-half-week- 
old infant and the oldest is rezidy to start sch<x>l. It maintains a one to three stall- 
child ratio for the infanti; and a one to four ratio for the toddlers. The only lic*ensed 
infant care facility in the county, it is located in two mobile units immc*diately adia- 
cent to Leslie High School. New mothers, who can enmll at any time during the 
school year, are required to take four academic vours*^ and U> s|)end an hour a day 
at the center learning about child development and parenting skills and a lot about 
their own infants 

The center provides transportation in minivans for both parents and children. It 
furnishes prenatal care» help in preparing for child-birth and f>arenthood, and 
fnmily rounseltne t* sivm«iors a m*»n*<% r^mmtt^^Hnf* ^''oop «nd intergeneratinnnl rnm- 
munity workshops aimed at building a supportive envirorment for the teen parent. 
The center coordinates home visits by public health nurses and mental health coun- 
selors from state and local ^ii^e^ncif^ 
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Jean Kk\m, whu m nn^ponBiblp far keeping it all Kuing, talka about how dilTiJult it 
iii for a younKBtf r to Ifarn to copt* with the demantte of parenthood and to ^tay in 
school at thf samv time. "At lt*ast wi» can jpul the ser\ic?tw tht\y netd It^efher for 
them, and we can help them overcome the inolatiun and rejection so often experi- 
enced by teen parents ' 

nx^ has been able to document some remarkable rpsMlts: 

—In If^Hfi.llT percent of ii» prt^gnant and pan^ntinj? eighth to eleventh-graders 
were staying in school, and percent «f the seniors* graduated 

— Despite the high-risk status of the young women served by the center, their 
babies had a lower-than-average rate of perinatal problems: among the sixty babies 
born between and H>K5, only four were born at low birthweight, one was pr^ 
matun>. and one had a birth defect. 

—Between lttH2 and there were only two repeat pregnancies to single moth- 
ers. 

—Teen parents were able to increase their grade point avert^es and showed im- 
proved attitudi*s and behavior, greater confidence in their abilities, and higher self- 
4'Steem. 

The pn^nim sponsors believe it has also succeeded in improving the children's 
socialization and motor and verbal skills and significantly lowering the incidence of 
child abuse and neglect among the families served. 

In recognition of its achievements, the Ford Foundation conferred one of its ten 
awards for outstanding innovations in public ser\'ice on the Family learning 
Center of the Leslie Public Schools 

For many teenagers, a day care opportunity that is conoA'ted to school and pro- 
vidlw a cornucopia of supportive services can make an enormous duT;L»rence. By fa- 
cilitating the return to school, such prc^rams allow livn piirt^nts an alternative to 
being at home alone with their babies, not studying or working, tempted to fill ih"ir 
lives with an additional child, Tbt» kind of comprehensive child care prt^ram pru- 
vided in I^eslie al«o furnishf>s the information, role models* and experienaw which 
the teens might otherwise Imk and which help them to functi<m as respcmsible par- 
ents. 

Mr. I JTTI.KFIKI.D. Thank vou. 

Now. what would be the most useful thing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do in your judgment, in terms of if you were design- 
ing Federal support legislation, recognizing that we are not going 
to be able to provide the money for all the servict*s that are neces- 
sary, what are the pieces that you*d want us to include in the legis- 
lation? 

Ms. Ekins. There are several pieces. I d like to briefly mention 
the pieces, and then could I go straight to an obstacle? 
Mr LiTTLEFiKLD. Absolutely, 

Ms. Ekins, The pieces that nei»d to Ik* there are issues on tur- 
fism. This is an educational program. It is highly successful. It has 
a KVyear track record behind it, and it is very well-evaluated. 

We are housed in a high school setting. I think we need to move 
in the direction that Senator Kennedy was sj^aking of this morn- 
ing, and the panel members in the first part, and that is to allow 
agencies of social service and public health to come into the school 
setting because obviously the school setting, whether it is rural, 
suburban or urban, is the piace where we will definitely be able to 
impact the people who Meed the services. 

That also holds trur for public health, 1 am not advocating that 
we jump to a progr-'^-m of putting school-based clinics in every high 
school in the Nation because I think that individual school districts 
need to decide on their own. Our particular district has decided 
that a clinic will be 'ii very close proximity to the school in our 
small town, but not directly in the school. We do have a public 
health nursing st£j(Ton our program. 
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There are extreme difficulties in r^ards to having licensed dav 
care centers inside a high school setting, and I would like to speak 
to that. The intent of Federal l^islation for day care funding from 
the Federal Government I think is highly laudable. >yhen it comes 
to disseminating thc«e child care dollars within individual State.% I 
would like to describe to you how these child care dollars come to 
us. 

Up until this school year, teenage parents who enrolled their 
children in day care center, licensed day. care centers or day care 
homes, their day care was paid for through Title XX. That day care 
stream of funding was very e^y to track and it also had a great 
deal of accountability to it. We literally took attendance in the day 
care center, hourly and daily attendance. We turned that attend- 
ance in to the State department of social services. The State de- 
partment of social services then paid our center directly only for 
the hours of child care we actually delivered. 

This yeart day care payments for teenage parents do not come 
through Title XX if in fact the teen parent is part of an ADC 
family. Now the grant-holder, whoever it is in a family who holds 
the ADC grant, will receive a child care allotment check. That 
check will come to them once a month, and in our State it is in the 
form of $2()0 a month. 

However, we must all realize that in rural areas— and I daresay 
in suburban and urban areas— the majority of pregnant teenagers 
are 1) not emancipated, 2) are not living on their own, and 3) do 
not hold their own ADC grant. Therefore, when we go to bill for 
child care services, we in fact are billing the grandparent, but we 
have delivered the service to the pregnant teenager in our school 
building. 

Another thread that runs through this difficulty is that in our 
State, as the gentleman talking about the programs in Ma^chu- 
setts described, we have had drastic social service cutbacks. Seven- 
teen percent cutbacks hit our ADC families in March. So if a child 
care allotment check comes in to a family head^jf-household who 
has had a 17 percent decreaFe in his or her ADC payment, it is 
very logical to assume that the $200 CCA check would go to cover 
basic necessities of rent and utilities. Now the public schools are in 
the position oi having to track what happens to the CCA checks. It 
is very uncomfortable. 

Mr, Ikwley, do you want to comment on that qu^tion— and let's 
bring Steven back here now, because the Senator is coming back. 

Mr. DooLEY, I think that the evaluation of what the legislation 
might put together has to deal with what is already available. We 
have heard that from several j^ple this morning. I think just 
knowing what is there and how the other dollars are used— we 
have heard about the administrative costs and things like that— if 
research could be put to that particular level before the bill is writ- 
ten or presented, I think that would provide some additional in- 
sight. 

Also, challenge grants, challenge funding to communities to get 
involved, l^ause I think it has to grassroots-oriented. 1 think it 
is always nice, as you stated, that there is a great opportunity to 
stimulate development, if there ate models out there that can be 
written up and can be used and mirrored — not to say that every- 
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thing is going to work in every community, but to use as a stimu 
lating force so things can be done. Ym impressed with what I have 
heard here this morning; it is a great learning experience about 
what really is going on in the United States. 

So I think three kinds of things, if researched properly, and just 
the awareness of the general public, are important so a lot of these 
things can be accomplished. 

Mr. LrrTLEnELD. Are there conferences where people come and 
exchange ideas, or is there a network now of exchanging ideas that 
way we are doing here in this hearing? 

Mr. DooLEY. Within the YMCA there is, but I don't know about 
other agencies. 

Mr. DoHERTY. When you work for a municipal government, you 
don't get to go very many places because the municipal govern- 
ment won't pay for it. I happen to have a board of directors that is 
fairly generous. 

Mr. LiTTLEriELD. Senator, welcome back. 

(Whereupon, Senator Kennedy resumed the chair,] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD, What weVe done is we have had essentially the 
written testimony delivered orally by each of the panelists, and we 
have saved two special treats, Steven and Heather, who will open 
up the testimony now that you are back, and each of them will 
give their statements. They will be intrtxluced by the people from 
their programs. Then each of the principals is prepared to make a 
very short summary statement of what they think we most want to 
hear from their programs, and then we\T got a round of questions, 
and then I think we can conclude. It has been very, very informa- 
tive and interesting so far. 

The Chairman. Well, thank you very much, Nick Littlefield, for 
taking the testimony, and again I apolc^ze to the witnesses. We 
had General Schwarzkopf at a special session of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. And since we had seven young servicemen who lost 
their lives in the Gulf from Massachusetts, I thought h was entire- 
ly appropriate that we honor the service men and women as well 
as the General on that particular occasion. 

Ms. Ekins, would you introduce Heather Collins? 

Ms. Ekins. Yes, I d be glad to. 

Heather Collins is a senior at the Family Learning Center. She 
lives within the Leslie High School district. She came to our pro- 
gram as a junior. Her son was born last August. Heather is on the 
honor roll. She has been accepted at Lansing Community College, 
and she has great hopes of becoming a paralegal. She does have a 
statement for you this morning. 

The Chairman. Heather, we are delighted to have you and we 
look forward to hearing from you, 

Ms, Collins, Thank you. 

It is an honor to speak to you this morning about my experiences 
with thfc^ Family Learning Center. The Family Learning Center has 
made my dreams possible. When 1 found out that I was pregnant, I 
thought I would have to give up high school and college. Now I feel 
as if I wouldn't have been able to come this far without the Family 
Learning Center. 
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The Family Learning Center ulTers many things such as home- 
bounds, day care, normal high school classes^, transportation, par- 
enting classes, and many more that helped me out. Parenting class 
helped me out the most becau^ their main goal is to teach you 
before and after childbirth, Lamaze, keeping in shaj^, and much 
more helpful information. The objective in parenting is to teach 
you how to raise your child in the best way jx^sible. 

1 feel that more teenage mothers should have parenting, and 
maybe then there would less child abuse in the world today. 

As for the Family Learning Center day care, it gives me a chance 
to watch Kyle groW while I m getting my education. I know that 
Kyle is getting the best care possible while I am in class. 

The students at the Family Learning Center share a bonding 
that you wouldn't expect in a regular high school Everyone seems 
to enjoy the Family Learning Center, and so do L I just wish that 
all pregnant teenagers had the Family Learning Onter as a 
choice, as I had IS months ago. Hopefully, with the help of your 
committee, this could be a wish come true. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Tell me. Heather, what do you think your condi- 
tion would be if you didn't have the Family learning Center to 
rely on? 

Ms. Collins. I probably would hit quit school. 
The Chairman. And" Kyle probably wouldn't be as healthy, 
either, would he? 
Ms. Collins. No. 

The Chairman. How did you hear about the Family Learning 
Center? 

Ms, Collins. A high schcx)! counselor told me alK>ul it. 
The Chairman. And are there are number of other students as 
well who are in similar programs to yours? 
Ms. Collins. Yi*s. 

The Chairman, And do you find that it is useful and helpful? 
Ms. Collins. Yes, I think it helps out all the students a lot. 
The Chairman. And you hope to go on in school, to community 
college; is that right? 
Ms. Collins. Yes. 

The Chairman. What will happen tht^n? Is the center Just sup- 
porting you in high school, or will it support you at the community 
college as well? 

Ms. Collins, Well, Vm hoping to set> about getting day care for 
when I am in Lansing Community College, and sometimes ADC 
pays for that, but I'm not really sure yet; 1 have to check that out, 
but Vm hoping that it is possible. 

The Chairman. What do you intend to study there? 

Ms, Collins. Paralegal. 

The Chairman. Good. That's very commendable. On your own 
behalf you just really deserve a lot of credit l*m sure you'll bt* a 
real inspiration for a lot of other |)eople. 

Ms. Collins. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Steven Tinsley, we are delighted to have you. 
Mr, DooLEV. I'd like to have the opportunity to introduce him if I 
can. Senator 
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Two years ago at age 11, Steven Tinsley was headed for trouble, 
living with his mother in one of Kansas City s most violent, drug- 
infested housing projects, Steven attracted the attention of »:hooI 
olTicials through his failing gradra, chronic behavior problems and 
frequent absences. A referral to the YouthNet program brought 
Steven and his mother in contact with an outreach worker of 
YouthNett who got Steven involved in a variety of YouthNet activi- 
ties and helped his mother Hnd affordable housing outside the 
project. 

With the help of YouthNet, Steven has turned his life around. 
He has a solid ''B" avenige and has set his sights on college, and 
that s what we hope to accomplish through the YouthNet program. 

Steven. 

Mr, TiNSLKV. ""hank you. 

Good »fterno<^m. My name is Steven Tmsley, and I am a student 
at King Middle School in Kansas City, and 1 .im very excited to be 
here today. 

I am a member of Linwood Downtown YMCA, and a piirticipant 
in YouthNet programs. The YM(*A is great. I have been on fishing 
trips, attended sleepovers at the V with my friends, and have gone 
to the zoo in Topeka. 

The YMCA took me to Liiwrt*nce. KA. where 1 got to s(»e Kansas 
University Field House. After that visit, I decided I wanted to go to 
college. 

The vice principal at my school thinks 1 will be a good engineer 
becaus** I get As and B\s in my science and math classes. Before I 
joined YouthNet^ 1 had F*s in science and math classes. 

Before I became in the YouthNet program. 1 lived in a bad envi- 
ronment, I saw people use and st*ll d ugs. and I even saw people 
make sexual assiiults in the hallways. Sometimt^s I was scared to 
go home. The staff at the YMt*A worked with my mom to help us 
move to a better home. 

One of the reasons I like the VMCA is because* the staff likt*s me. 
And I think kids should join YouthNet because* it is fun and excit- 
ing to lx» there: it is like a blindfold where you won't see criminal 
happenings. It is very fun. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Steven. 

Tel! us a little about how you got involved in the program itst^lf. 

Mr. TiNSLKV. When I was in the ath grade Mr, Jones, an out- 
reach worker now, was mv teacher, and he helF)ed me get involved 
in YouthNet- 

The Chairman. Uo you think other young {>eople could bc-nefit 
like you benefitc^d? 
Mr. TiNSLEV. Yes. 

The Chairman. Have you told some of your friends about the 
YouthNet program? 

Mr. TiNsj.Kv. Yes. When I was living in the housing projt*cts. I 
had four friends come along with me to the sleepovers and things. 

The Chairman. And did any of them get into the program, too? 

Mr. TiNSLEv. Yes. 

The Chairman. And they enjoy it as well? 
Mr. TiNsi.KV. Yes. 
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The Chaikman. So are you doing pretty well in math and sci- 
ence? 
Mr. TiNSLKY. Yes, 

The Chairman. That's greot. Well you deserve a lot of credit, as 
all t.hwe involved in the program do. Even if you have a gcKxl pro- 
gram there, it takes a lot of your own individual dedication to hang 
m there- Vm sure there are a lot of differe^^t temptations and so 
on. You deserve a lot of credit for what you've done. Vm sure a lot 
of young people will hear about your story and be inspired by what 
you've done for yourself. We certainly want to congratulate all 
those associated with the prc^am, and thank you for being here. 

Mr. TiNSUKY, Thank you. 

The Chairman. OK. Ms. Ekins, do you want to start off with a 
brief summary? 

Ms. Ekins. In very brief summary, I had dm:ribed in your ab- 
sence. Senator, the basic components of the Family Learning 
Center and also the evaluation process and funding process. 

1 would like to say that there are six basic components, and we 
have been asked by the Ford Foundation and the Kennedy School 
to put th(^ components into a form that can be easily duplicated 
anywhere in the united Stat^. 

We have had several hundred referrals asking for duplication, 
and I think that is something that you had referred to earlier this 
morning about the ability to ccllaterate without having more ad- 
ministrative layers, and I think that our program can speak to 
that. 

We also mentioned earlier any obstacle to the program, and in 
my opinion that rests at this time with child care and the inability 
to get services. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Ms. Jehl. 

Ms. Jehl. Vd like to ju?t briefly summarise what I think would 
be helpful roles for the Federal Government. 

First of all, interagency collaboration needs to be modelled at the 
Federal level. Currently, funding from different agencies comes 
with different restrictions, and that places local institutions at a 
disadvantage. We end up being like the families them^lves, sort of 
carrying our stories from one agency to another, looking for some- 
body to help us patch together enough funding to help families and 
children. 

Pooled funding from F«leral agencies with pooled availability at 
the loca^ level to make collaboration happen and serve parents is 
very important. 

1 think another helpful role for the Federal Government would 
be to develop realistic* holistic criteria to measure outcomes. 1 am 
concerned that when we talk about school*based services that 
someone is looking at this for a quick fix and a quick fix for test 
scores, and that someone is going to try to evaluate two or 3 years 
later on test scores. 

What we are really talking about is changing outcomes for chil- 
dren and families, and these have to be broadly evaluated, and 
evaluated over a long-term. Collaboration is not going to happen 
overnight, and it is not a magic bullet; it is the kind of thing we 
really have to be able to follow over a period of several years, such 
as the program from the lady on my right. * 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Dohertyt it s good to have you here. 
Mr. DoHERTY. Thank you, &nator. 

In my testimony, I cited three programs in the City of Boston— 
the Back to School program. City Roots, and Winners Circle, and I 
have provided you with more information than you could ever pos* 
sibly want on all three of th«se programs. 

There are four points that I think I would make. First is finding 
a way to estcblish both cooperation and probably most importantly, 
trust, between the public %hool system and the human service 
agencies and youth service agencies in a given city or to'*?n. We 
have been working at it for 20 years within Boston community 
xhool and I think our recent succ^ in joint proposals that is 
bringing sutetantial money into the city at this pomt— welU not 
substantial, but some money into the city— I tnink is testimony to 
the fact that we have worked at it for 20 years, and we are becom- 
ingsuccessful. 

The reason for the success of the three programs that I have 
cited is the establishment within each program of a human service 
advocate^ and that is a prson who brokers service after having un- 
deretood the individual circumstances of the individual kid that 
we*re dealing with. Once you have a person who is dealing with 
that child in a way that makes sense for that particular circum- 
stance—family circumstance, educational circumstance and neigh- 
borhood circumstance— then you can begin to get to the root of the 
individual youngster's problem, 

I would not restrict myself under any circumstances in facility 
usage to strictly the schools. In fact, Communitv Schools is ;W fa- 
cilities, only 22 of which are schools; the rest of them are in munic- 
ipal buildings, recreation centers, and in one particular case, an old 
bath house, the L Street facilitv in South Boston. 

One point that I made to Mr Littlefield is that in terms of the 
legislation, I think it would be extraordinarily important to provide 
direct funding to either the cities and towns or the agencies them- 
selves. I think if you are going to get to the root of the problemi^ 
you need to deal with the people who are dealing with the prob- 
lems at the ground level. 

The Chairman. Let me just go back a step. Where did you say 
the funding for the three programs is coming from now? 

Mr. DoHERTV. The Back to School and City Roots programs are 
city operating dollars. Winners' Circle is a Federallv funded pro- 

fram— ril have to get you the exact location for that— but it is 
'ederal dollars that come in to the public schools* with the Com- 
munity Schools program as their partner* and we provide a "sur- 
round care'' program for the kids. 

The Chairman. The money that comes from the city, is that a 
seoarate (und, or is it part of the general- 
Mr. Dohertv, No: it is operating dollars out of the general fund. 
It is a $2 million program that the mayor established called the 
"Alternative Education Initiative". We have eight sites for City 
Roots, four sites for Back to SchcK>l, but there are 11 nonprofit 
agencies that are also funded through those city operating dollars 
to provide GED programs. 
The Chairman. Thank you. 
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Mr, Dooley^ 

Mr DcwLEY. While VouthNet is still "work in progress", based 
on 3 years' experience with YouthNet, several Jessons emerge, and 
I'd like to cite these oi;ain. 

First, collaboration can yield major gains through integration of 
effort, sharing of expertise, families, training and administrative 
costs, and Joint fundraising. Successful collaboration takes commit- 
ment, time, careful planning and resources. 

The second thing is that serving a high-risk population who, 
almTOt by definition, are disconnected from traditional service svs- 
terns, it is indispensable to have aggressive outreach, a specially 
trained staff, establishing long-term relationships with and broker- 
ing for youth and their families. 

And finally, effectively int^rating prevention and intervention 
services is essential to serving the high-risk youth and their fami- 
lies. 

I think some of the barriere that I would like to leave with you 
as a comment from our group include a commitment of major 
agencies in the local areas in understanding the importance; educa- 
tion and awarenMS of existing programs by participating agencies; 
there is lack of coordinated funding, as we nave heard, and categor- 
ical funding for specific progiams, and we need to have impact of 
collaboration of organizational agencies and their missions. 

Recommendations, I would say make sure that prevention serv- 
ices are a priority. Don't just target at-risk youth; in our feeling, all 
kids are at risk. And don*t mandate lead agencies; let communities 
decide. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman, Mr. Smith, is there anything you'd like to add? 
Mr Smith. No, I think it's all been said in our testimony and the 
materials. 

As chairman of the group of agencies in Kansas City who operate 
the YouthNet program, I would my it has been an arduous task for 
3 years to manage a YMCA—actually, two YMCAs— and then have 
the administration of this YouthNet program report to me. So the 
time that is required of professionals in the field — because there is 
no such thing as an agency designed to do collaboration; that's an- 
other whole role, and that takers time. 

The Chairman. All of you have stresi^d the point of flexibility in 
communities m ithin cities, within programs, and that we not estab- 
lish another bureaucracy. And that is obviously our purpose. But 
how do we judge outcomes? How are we going to do the evaluation? 
If we move toward reducing thc^se restrictions or inhibitions in 
terms of successful conalK)ration, how are we going to be able to 
measure outcomes, and how are we going to get some degree of ac- 
countability? 

One of the things this committet* is looking at is what has hap- 
pened in the student loan program when these fiy-by-night oper- 
ations came in and bilked the taxpayers and misled the young 
people in terms of getting an education — and there are only AJMHI 
of those. We are facing the same kind of thing with the 25.000 pri- 
vate entities in the elementary and secondary t^ducation area if we 
start in the school choice issue, 
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So how are we going to make sure that we have a real feel for 
the outcomes of these programs, and how should we measure 
them? 

Ms. ExiNs. Since the primary thrust of our program is dealing 
with pr^nant and parenting teenagers, we as I s^iid before track 
two ways, two outcomes. One is the high school graduation and 
^ dropout rate, and the other is the repeat pr^ancy rate, and we 
very well define what the goals are, I think that would have to be 
in rach of thwe programs. 

The Chairman. Good. Ms. Jehl. 
^ Ms. Jehl. I think we need to measure outcomes broadly. That in- 
clude looking— particularly because we think a family focus is im- 
portant—looking at outcomes that are really developing self-sufT- 
ciency for families. We are looking at numbers of famili^ who 
have at least some member part-time employed as an outcome that 
we are looking at. We need to look at outcomes for children in sev- 
eral areas — certainly, as I said, beyond test scores— long-term rates, 
if we are beginning at a prevention level, of how many children do 
successfully complete school and stay in school. That will require 
an evaluation that goes on for quite a while. 

We need to look at health outcomes for children; are attendance 
ratra improved- There need to be a broad range of outcomes to 
measure over a long pericd of time. 

The prototype program for Head Start did now show statistically 
significant outcomes for several years, but the long-term evaluation 
shows that those children are doing much, much better than their 
counterparts who are not in early childhood education. 

Mr. DoHERTY. If I got the question correctly. Senator, I think one 
of the ways to judge whether the outcome would work would be if 
you are aiming toward the establishment of open levels of commu- 
nication and consortia between private nonprofit agencies and in 
some cases city governments, in some cases the city government is 
separated from the school department, as it is from the City of 
Boston. If you can establish legislation which makes it comfortable 
at some levels to create those kinds of consortia v/here you have 
private nonprofits and the public agencies talking to each other, 
jiotjust talking, but planning, so that you are getting to the root of 
the problems that the kids on the streets are facing, then you po- 
tentially are beginning to get to the issues that we are dealing 
with, 

I Mr. Smith. I agree. 1 think communities have to establish 
common agendas and to first understand what they are trying to 
achieve and agree on that and then set out to do that, knowing 
that it is going to be a long-term venture. I think Steven represents 
the majority of young people who with minimal and consistent 
intervention can make positive changes. 1 think all the data is out 
there; it s just a matter of giving it the time to work and under- 
standing what we're trying to achieve. 

The Chairman. It has been mentioned earlier that we free up re- 
quirements on certain funding streams in order to allow for a more 
holistic approach to program development. Do you think we can in- 
crease the flexibility and still have accountability? 

Ms, Jehl. I think ho. especially because we need to focus on 
schools where there is a large population in n€?ed. The EPDST, 
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Early Prevention, Ifetection, Screening and Treatment program, 
through Health and Human Services, provides health services for 
s^me children, in some cases up to 200 percent of poverty. We have 
no way to measure which children meet that 200 pen^nt of pover- 
ty criterion, but in a school like the one I described, those services 
need to be availa^^le to all children. It is really being able to pro- 
vide it across a community in need without needless restrictions on 
eligibility. 

The Chairman. It sounds like national health insurance to me. 

All right. I want to thank alt of you very, very much for joining 
us here this morning. We'd like you to review the legislation, and 
we'd like to be able to keep in touch with you and welcome very 
much your suggestions and recommendations. I think this has been 
very useful and helpful to us in tiying to figure out how we can be 
constructive and productive, and what our role is in terms of en- 
coursing these efforts, which clearly have had and are having an 
important impact in terms of children and teenagers and others in 
our society* So we are very grateful to all of 3rou who really have 
been leaders in this effort for some period of time. We are finally 
catching up with you, and we want to see if we can share the bene- 
fite of your own experiences with our fellow citizens. 

So we want to thank you all very much. 

The committee stands in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee was adjourned ] 
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